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From coast to coast, thousands of 
industrial, commercial and institu- 
tional establishments have discovered 
the economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, 
holdup, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the 
most modern protection systems avail- 
able anywhere. ADT electric and 
electronic systems are specifically de- 
signed to provide maximum security 
at lowest cost. Thousands of ADT sub- 
scribers enjoy substantial savings 
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over other, less dependable and far 
more expensive methods of guarding 
their properties. At the same time, 
they are assured of the most reliable 
protection available. 

ADT central stations are located in 
principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and 
regularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call 
our sales office in your city, listed in 


the Yellow Pages under Burglar 


Alarms or Fire Alarms, or write to 
our Executive Office. 
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Linda Burke, Editor 
Eight West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


We Frouor. 


W. Howard Clem, president of The American Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., and past president of Houston Society of Insurance Management, 
ASIM. 

In dedicating the March 1960 issue of The National Insurance Buyer to 
Howard Clem, we are grateful indeed to his friends and family in Houston who 
submitted the cover photo and his “personal profile’ — all without his knowl- 


edge and as a surprise to him. (See page 3.) 

In honoring Howard Clem as president of ASIM, we cannot overlook 
his own chapter, Houston Society of Insurance Management, ASIM, and to wish 
this fine chapter a very successful 7th Annual Spring Insurance Conference, to be 
held in Houston on April 13, 1960. (Please see elsewhere for details about 
speakers, program, etc.) 

Mr. President, the officers, members and staff of The American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., salute you and wish you a very happy and 
successful term of office. 
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He Answers Million Dollar Questions— 





Millions of dollars may be at stake in a company’s insurance program. That’s why your 
insurance broker must know his business—and know it well. 


Every account executive at Johnson & Higgins, like the man above, backs up his own 
expert knowledge with the experience of a world-wide network of trained specialists 
in every phase of the insurance business. In this way, year after year, our size has 
proved an asset to corporations and business firms throughout the world. 


Johnson & Higgins account executives have been called on to help plan many million 
dollar insurance programs—and countless others of smaller size. If your company has a 
problem in insurance planning, regardless of size, you can call on J&H for expert help. als 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 2 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 


63 WALL STREET: NEW YORK 5 
Chicago * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Detroit * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Buffalo 
Seattle * Wilmington * Minneapolis + Atlanta * Vancouver * Winnipeg * Montreal * Toronto * Lonodon 


Havana * Rio de Janeiro * Séo Paulo * Curabita * Caracas * Maracaibo * Puerto La Cruz * Buenos Aires 
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A Personal Profile of the President 


of 


The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


W. Howard Clem, President of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., Member of the 
Planning Council, Insurance Divi- 
sion, American Management Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Assistant Treasurer in 
Charge of Insurance And Banking 
for Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corporation, Houston, Texas, hus- 
band, father, and teacher is a very 
busy man. It is quite amazing how 
a small town boy from Caseyville, 
Illinois, typically trained in the 
Midwestern ways of fishing, hunt- 
ing, and loafing, could now have so 
much work and so many jobs in the 
big city. Of course, one has to look 
into the background and makeup 
of such a person to find the reasons 
for the paradox. Perhaps the an- 
swer is found that character begins 
to form when a boy loses his father 
at the age of two and he and his 
brother and sister are left to be 
raised by a widowed mother. Cer- 
tainly to work one’s way through 
school by waiting on tables, cutting 
lawns, firing furnaces, and shovel- 
ing snow would tend to instill the 
ingredients of perseverance and 
determination. 


Howard attended Illinois College, 
a small institution at Jacksonville, 
Illinois. He came here to study for 
and to get a Bachelor’s Degree in 





W. Howard Clem 


Economics. Along the way and at 
the same time he made the ac- 
quaintance of, successfully courted, 
and married his charming wife, 
Frances Mayne. 


Following post-graduate employ- 
ment as a retail credit investigator, 
Uncle Sam appropriated the next 
five years of his life. During World 
War II military service, Howard 
rose from Buck Private to Captain. 
He has continued to keep his mili- 
tary status active and _ useful 
through his activities in the Air 
Force Reserve. He is now a Major 
in the intelligence branch of the 
United States Air Force Reserve. 
Even as this article is being written 
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he is on two weeks active duty, or 
perhaps it is a vacation if we con- 
sider his ordinary everyday activi- 
ties. 


As is typical to many naturalized 
Texans, he made acquaintance with 
the Lone Star State during his ser- 
vice years and after the war, with 
great expediency, returned to this 
land of opportunity. Howard began 
working for Cravens, Dargon & 
Company and at the same time 
began attending night school at the 
South Texas College of Law. As 
many can attest, this is a difficult 
way to get a law education. Besides 
studying until ten or eleven o’clock 
every night, he further entertained 
himself by walking a colicky baby 
until the wee hours of the morn- 
ing, giving some relief to his weary 
young wife. He obtained his law 
degree and then proceeded to study 
for and obtain a CPCU designation. 
As if this sort of thing comes with- 
out effort, and being unsatisfied to 
leave the academic life as a noc- 
turnal activity, he has continued to 
extend himself as an instructor of 
CPCU courses at the night school 
of the University of Houston. This 
teaching activity has also been ex- 
tended to Sunday School and to the 
Boy Scouts. 


(More on page 4) 











A Personal Profile 
(From page 3) 


It is not surprising to find that a 
person with the natural drive 
illustrated by these activities would 
be impatient with professional pro- 
gress in his first post-war job. The 
result was the constant alertness 
for better horizons. Opportunity 
presented itself in the torm of a 
newspaper advertisement. The an- 
swer to this ad was the job of 
first fulltime insurance manager for 
his present employer. He has more 
than proved himself and advanced 
with the growth of the company 
to his present position. 


Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corporation is very well known 
throughout the petroleum explo- 
ration world. It is a world wide 
operating company with its ser- 
vices of electronic oil well logging 
available throughout the Free 
World. The company ‘has 100 field 
locations in the United States and 
Canada. This geographical diver- 
sification as well as being a com- 
bination of service organization 
and manufacturing industry pre- 
sents Howard with the full com- 
plement of insurance problems. 
Howard now has three assistants, 
Frank G. Cox, R. W. Pearson, Jr., 
and J. W. Marcontell. Their insur- 
ance problems extend from radio- 
activity exposure, which is a natu- 
ral problem of their company’s 
operations, to workmen’s compen- 
sation of the roughneck and long- 
shoreman’s variety, and liability 
and property insurance problems 
of a highly complicated and special- 
ized nature. 


Regardless, the routine of the 
busy insurance office seldom car- 
ries over into Howard’s home life. 
His temperament is exactly the 
opposite one would expect from a 
busy business executive. He is mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken, and his 
wife, Frances, avows that they 
have not had a violent disagree- 
ment in 19 years of married life. 
This easy-going attitude extends to 
a definite preference for sports and 
fishing instead of painting the 
house when it is needed. Even so, 
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if he puts his mind to it, he is a 
good handyman and can repair 
most anything around the house. 


Relaxation with the boys is the 
antidote for a busy business life. 
Howard hikes and shoots with 
them and spends much of his spare 
time on their projects. Clark, 15, 
has been through scouting and is 
now absorbed in the guitar. James, 
10, is interested in everything, 
especially swimming. Howard’s 
reading interests, besides technical 
articles and books, is found in 25 
cent paperback cowboy, mystery, 
and adventure stories. 


Adventure has not all come sec- 
ondhand. Howard is one of the few 
among us who has been completely 
around the world. When he re- 
ceived his overseas assignment 
from Ellington Field, Texas in 1945, 
he left one coast of this country to 
return by the other, having gone 
completely around the world in 
between, with such _ interesting 
stops as Shanghai, Calcutta, and 
points between. He has a very 
interesting scrapbook, should you 
have the opportunity to sit down 
with him and study and discuss it. 


His activity in his commissioned 
service began as a physical training 
officer because of his great, active 
interests and past participation in 
sports. In college, he was active in 
basketball, football, baseball and 
track. As his military career pro- 
gressed, his mental endowments 
overshadowed the physical attri- 
butes and today his MOS is “Intel- 
ligence Officer”. 


W. Howard Clem is an interest- 
ing person to know and a very good 
friend to have. The Houston Society 
of Insurance Management is pleased 
that he was available and chosen to 
be this year’s president of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management Inc. The National 
Insurance Buyer is proud to dedi- 
cate the March 1960 issue to W. 
Howard Clem. 


F. L. H. 


Montreal Insurance Buyers 
Association, ASIM, 
Elects New Officers 


Mr. H. H. Cowan of Steinbergs’ 
Limited, was recently elected presi- 
dent of Montreal Insurance Buyers 
Association, a chapter of ASIM. 


Serving with Mr. Cowan are: Mr. 
Alan A. Sharp, Distillers Corpora- 
tion — Seagrams Ltd., as vice-presi- 
dent; and Mr. Glen Buchanan, The 
Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 
pany, who was reelected as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the chapter. 


Mr. Cowan succeeds Mr. J. G. 
Harper of Northern Electric Com- 
pany Limited, the first president of 
Montreal Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation, ASIM. 


With the organization of the To- 
ronto Insurance Buyers Associa- 
tion, there are now two chapters 
of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. in Canada. 





Frank O’Shaughnessy Is 
Elected President of 


Chicago Chapter 


At a recent meeting of Chicago 
Chapter, ASIM, Frank O’Shaugh- 
nessy of Container Corporation of 
America was elected president, suc- 
ceeding E. R. Zimmerman of Amer- 
ican Bakeries Company. 


Philip B. Gehrke of Joslyn Manu- 
facturing and Supply Corporation 
was elected vice-president and re- 
elected to their respective offices 
were Geoffrey J. Burns, Continen- 
tal Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, treasurer; and Miss Ann 
Auerbach of Goldblatt Bros. Inc., 
secretary. 


New directors are: Leo M. Faetz, 
The Quaker Oats Company; Ken- 
neth F. Haelsig, The Celotex Cor- 
poration; and Roland W. Szalat, 
John Sexton & Company. 
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Has your 
health program 


had a free 
checkup lately? 


A smooth-running employee health pro- 
gram can pay for itself many times over 
by reducing accidents, absenteeism and 
worker inefficiency. Liberty Mutual’s 
Loss Prevention Medical Department 
includes 6 full-time physicians and 27 
nurse consultants. Their job: to help 
policyholders improve their medical 
facilities and records, assist in job place- 
ment procedure and set up a program of 
employee health education. This is but 
one of the many Liberty Mutual services 
that add up to protection in depth. For 
more facts about Liberty’s protection in 
depth and how it can help lower your 
business insurance costs, get in touch 
withthe Liberty Mutual office nearestyou. 


took orm tom T TRBERTY MUTUAL 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY iat the company that stands by you 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Business Insurance: Workmen’s Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Fleet, Crime * Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary. Homeowners 




















Boiler 


and 


Machinery Coverages 


by 
Roger Williams 
Secretary 


Boiler and Machinery Department 


Commercial Union — North British Group 


(Address before the New York Chapter, American Society of Insurance Management, Inc.) 


Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
is just a small twig on the insur- 
ance tree, with an annual country- 
wide volume of about $70 Million. 
It deals, however, with catastrophic 
exposures from accidental failure 
of power equipment and so is of 
particular interest to industry. 
Some of the largest losses in the 
Casualty Insurance business have 
come from boiler and machinery 
accidents involving both Property 
Damage and Business Interruption. 

Primarily it is a Property Insur- 
ance coverage dealing with the 
destructive effects of accidents to 
boilers, pressure vessels, engines, 
turbines and electrical machinery. 
Business Interruption and Conse- 
quential Damage coverages can be 
added to the basic contract and the 
policy also covers Property Dam- 
age and Bodily Injury liability ex- 
posures although these are of minor 
importance. 

The need for Boiler and Machin- 
ery Insurance will always be with 
us as long as we use power equip- 
ment. Remember that Power, 
whether it be that of steam pres- 
sure in a boiler, mechanical energy 
in a turbine or electrical energy 
in a motor, is like an imprisoned 
giant, performing useful work only 
so long as it is forced to do so by 
the machine which harnesses it. 
Power under control is safe and 
useful — out of control it is inevi- 
tably destructive, tending first of 
all to destroy the machine which 
is its prison. The steam pressure 
in a boiler is constantly searching 
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Roger Williams 


Mr. Williams entered the insurance 
business in 1923 as an inspector for 
the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation. 

In 1946 he assumed the duties of 
Superintendent of the Boiler and 
Machinery Department. 

In 1956 he became Secretary of the 
Boiler and Machinery Department of 
The Commercial Union Group. 





for a weak spot which will permit 
it to escape and when it does find 
such a spot a violent explosion 
occurs. The energy in a turning 
wheel will take advantage of the 
weakness of a crack to tear the 
wheel apart. Electricity, racing 
through the coils of a motor will 
instantly discover a break in the 
insulation, escaping to ground and 
creating such heat in the process 
that the windings are destroyed. 
Great improvements have been 
made in design, materials and 
safety devices, but- no machine 
which harnesses Power can ever 
be completely safe and accident- 


free because in the last analysis 
its safety will always depend on 
the caprices and fallibilities of 
human thought and judgment. 
The frequency of accidents can, 
however, be controlled to a meas- 
ureable extent by periodic inspec- 
tion — inspection to determine the 
strength and soundness of metals 
and insulation to contain the forces 
which they harness and the effec- 
tiveness of safety devices. The 
inspection and engineering service 
which accompanies all Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance contracts sets 
it apart from other lines of insur- 
ance. While the policy, for obvious 
reasons, does not specify the kind 
or frequency of the inspections 
which will be made, it is the 
obligation of the insurance com- 
pany, for its own sake, to prevent 
accidents and this reacts to the 
policyholder’s benefit in continuity 
of service. In most cases the com- 
pany will also submit reeommenda- 
tions for preservation of equipment 
and for more efficient operation, 
which can not only have a long 
range effect on accident prevention, 
but an immediate benefit in low- 
ered operating costs to the buyers. 
Most States have laws requiring 
periodical inspection by authorized 
inspectors of high pressure boilers 
and some States also require 
inspection of pressure vessels and 
low pressure heating boilers. Insur- © 
ance company engineers are com- - 
missioned as Deputy Inspectors of 
the States in which they work and 
(More on page 18) 
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The practical timely balance between 
century-proven stability and young 
aggressive leadership .. . that is 
what you will discover at Fred. S. 
James. & Co. And, you’ll know the 
“whole team” here... fully equipped 
nationally, this is an organization 
with the finest quality analysis, mar- 
keting and hazard control services 
... yet it is small enough that you 
may rest assured you always will 
have direct personal attention from 
seasoned technicians and astute 
executives. ; 


Briefly, you'll find at Fred. S. 
James & Co. the skills that only 
time could instill ... over one hun- 
dred years of continuous progress 
in the field of insurance! 





A great many of today’s leading 
industries and businesses, both large 
and small, clearly recognize the 
economy and safeguard afforded by 
insurance through Fred. S. James & 
Co. A survey of your up-to-date 
insurance needs will convince you. 
Call or write to us today. 








FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK -. PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO - PITTSBURGH - MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND - SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON - OKLAHOMA CITY 
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by 


S$. BRUCE BLACK 


Chairman 
of the 
Board 


of 


Liberty Mutual 


Insurance Companies 





S. Bruce Black 











S. Bruce Black has devoted 
his entire business life with 
the insurance industry. His 
interests in industrial safety 
and workmen’s compensation 
insurance started with the in- 
ception of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in this country. 

Prior to his coming East in 
1915, Mr. Black was a statis- 
tician with the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin. From 
1915-1917 he was Statistician 
and Actuary of the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Boston. 

He joined Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company as its 
Treasurer in 1917 and became 
successively Vice President, 
Vice President and General 
Manager, President from 1924 
to March 1956 and is at pres- 
ent, Chairman of the Board. 

He is a Director and Mem- 
ber of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company, 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance Company of Boston, 
and Boston Edison Company. 

Born in Wisconsin, he has 
degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin, University of 
Maine, and Tufts University. 
He is also a Vice President 
and Director of the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 











Insurance is such an essential 
part for our way of life, and our 
way of life is changing so rapidly 
in adapting itself to changing social, 
economic and political conditions, 
that there is great need for capable, 
imaginative, and trained men and 
women who can and will lead our 
industry in meeting adequately and 
efficiently changing needs. 


Insurance has been described as 
the practical device by which civil- 
ized man protects himself against 
the contingencies of life. The devel- 
opment of trade between cities and 
nations in very ancient civilizations 
made necessary some protection of 
the traders against the hazards of 
transportation, and devices, which 
may properly be described as forms 
of insurance, were formalized, be- 
cause they were necessary that 
trade might be possible. Insurance 
did not create commerce, but the 
conduct of commerce made neces- 
sary the creation of insurance. 


Constantly increasing complexi- 
ties, characteristic of our civiliza- 
tion, have greatly increased the 
need for and the demand for more 
forms of protection and more com- 
plex forms of protection, some to 
protect against natural hazards, 
some to protect against manmade 
hazards, and some of the most im- 
portant as well as the most recent 
to protect against the cost of obliga- 
tions imposed by laws expressing 
changing social policies. 


(More on page 14) 
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B.E.U. helps your best people put roots down. B. E. U. is a service developed and offered 
only by Connecticut General. g To your employees, B. E. U. can build up the value of your group insurance 
and pension program by securing Better Employee Understanding of the benefits it offers. This is what 
B. E. U. means. mg Without B. E. U., most workers don’t understand how much more their protection 
would cost them as individuals. Verify this by asking your own people. When they do understand, they 
recognize the value of their benefits to themselves and to their families. gw With B. E. U., holding on to 
key employees can be a lot easier. Other B. E. U. results are equally valuable to your company. Ask about 


them. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Have you seen our B. E. U. movie, “The Lifetime Look?” CONNECTICUT GENERAL €@S 





Comprehensive 


Liability 


by 
Edward T. Malone 
Assistant Vice President 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


Insurance 


(Address Before New York Chapter, ASIM, January 28, 1960) 


Edward T. Malone 








Edward T. Malone joined 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. in 
1926 and has held various posi- 
tions with the company. In 
January 1960, he was pro- 
moted to Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc. 

In servicing insurance for 
large contractors, he has trav- 
eled extensively — and en- 
gaged in this type of work 
for six years spent a good 
part of that time in Africa and 
the Middle East. 








Briefly, Webster’s dictionary de- 
fines the word “Comprehensive” 
as “including much”, hence we can- 
not assume that it is all inclusive. 
A “Comprehensive” General Liabil- 
ity policy contains exclusions as 
well as restrictions of coverage in 
its insuring agreements and con- 
ditions and familiarity with these 
exclusions and restrictions and 
what, if anything, can be done to 
remove or modify them is of con- 
siderable importance to the Insur- 
ance Buyer. 

Since we are all reasonably 
familiar with the insuring agree- 
ments, exclusions, conditions and 
definitions of the policy, it should 
be unnecessary to recite them word 
for word. I am sure you will agree 
that, if we confine ourselves to a 
consideration of the modifications 
which can be made to broaden the 
coverage afforded by the standard 
policy form, our time will have 
been well spent. 


Insuring Agreements 

There are four Insuring Agree- 
ments in the Comprehensive Gen- 
eral Liability policy. 

Simplified, Insuring Agreement 
I provides that the Insurance car- 
rier will pay to third parties the 
monetary damages assessed against 
the Insured by law or assumed 
under contracts for bodily injury 
or damage to property as the result 
of an accident. 

The language in the standard 
policy contains several restrictions 
and it may be modified so that 


broader protection would be 
afforded. 

You will recall that coverage “A” 
refers to “bodily injury”. The term 
‘personal injury”’ obviously is 
much broader, encompassing such 
torts as libel, slander, false arrest 
etc. At one time, some Underwriters 
were agreeable, for a premium con- 
sideration of course, to the substitu- 
tion of the words “personal injury” 
for “bodily injury”. It was ultima- 
tely recognized by Underwriters 
that this was undesirable since it 
was impossible to know beforehand 
exactly what the term covered. It 
could include some torts which it 
would be against public policy to 
insure or which are covered by 
other types of policies such as Ad- 
vertisers’ Liability insurance. 

Today most Underwriters will 
agree to provide “personal injury” 
coverage only on a defined basis. 
The wording often used to effect 
this change reads substantially as 
follows: 

The term “bodily injury” wher- 
ever used shall include injury aris- 
ing out of the following hazards: 


A. False arrest, malicious prose- 
cution, or wilful detention or 
imprisonment. 


B. Libel, slander or defamation 
of character. 


C. Invasion of privacy, wrongful 
eviction or wrongful entry. 


The endorsement then removes 


(More on page 26) 
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W herever 
power lives --. it takes specialists to keep it alive 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
iSet—jepu-hetel-m @lobeedol- ben aet_m-mpet- Ra teseta plel-mebuct- bet 
ization of specialists in the exacting field of 
inspecting and insuring power equipment. 
Its more than 600 trained and experienced 
field inspectors, its engineering staff, its 
underwriters, its special agents and claims 
people—all have but one purpose: to protect 
you against loss from accident to your boil- 
ers, pressure vessels, turbines, engines, elec- 
trical and refrigerating equipment. When 
4 f your boiler and machinery insurance is with 
this company you know you have the best. 


Since 1866, the insuring dnd safeguarding of 
_, om, power equipment has been our only business. 


AWel-W sE-bundeyactteji-t-heele sieyel-s4 
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Remember, INSPECTION 
is our middle name 
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Corporate 


Risk 


Management 


by 
Fred L. Hillis 
Insurance Manager 


Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, Texas 


(Address before the University of Texas Insurance Society) 





Fred L. Hillis 


Fred L. Hillis is Insurance 
Manager for Anderson, Clayton 
& Company and is Vice President 
of The Export Insurance Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Anderson, Clayton & Com- 
pany. 

Following service during World 
War II he joined the Inspection 
Department of the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, as a Fire Inspector 
and Loss Investigator. His next 
position was that of Field Engi- 








neer for the Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company 
doing Loss Prevention and Engi- 
neering work for many large in- 
dustrial concerns in the Mid- 
west. In 1950 he was transferred 
to Texas as Manager of the 
Southwestern District of his 
company, being responsible for 
sales, service and underwriting 
of industrial risks in the five 
southwestern states. In 1957 he 
accepted the dual position of In- 
surance Manager for Anderson, 
Clayton & Company and Vice 
President of The Export Insur- 
ance Company. In his present 
position, he is responsible for the 
insurance functions of this inter- 
nationally operating cotton mer- 
chandizing and industrial cor- 
poration. 

Educational and Professional: 
Graduate of University of Mis- 
souri, B.S. in Electrical Engineer- 
ing; Registered Professional En- 
gineer for the State of Texas; 
Houston Engineering and Scien- 
tific Society; National Fire Pro- 
tection Association; American 
Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc.; American Cotton 
Shippers Association, Insurance 
Committee; Houston Chamber of 
Commerce, Aviation Committee. 
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Editor’s Note: 


Mr. Hillis spoke before a group 
of insurance students, interested 
in risk management. Therefore, 
his remarks are academic in sub- 
stance. However, much of the 
contents will be informative to 
the professional insurance buyer 
and evidence of the vast educa- 
tional program sponsored by the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. 











It can be said that there is a 
basic outline for all corporate risk 
management. A complete outline 
would detail all the functions of 
all risk managers. But according to 
individual corporate practice, each 
individual insurance manager’s job 
would be abbreviated in some re- 
spect. Rarely indeed would any 
corporate insurance manager be 
responsible for all items of such a 
comprehensive general outline. 

Basically, the responsibilities of 
the corporate risk manager evolve 
around five different functions. 
They are: 


1) Risk evalution 


2) Protection, planning and con- 
trol 


3) Coverage, planning and pur- 
chasing 


4) Administration 
5) Records and reporting 


(More on page 46) 
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DULUTH’S TWIN WEIGHT LIFTERS PICK UP A JOB 
NO OTHER SEAWAY PORT COULD HANDLE... 


Wausau Story 





AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA..." Where the Seaway begins”’ 


by C. A. BOESEL, President, Clyde Iron Works, Inc. 


When a complete steel mill was shipped from England 
to Canada last summer, Duluth was the port of entry. 
For two reasons: Our twin Whirleys pictured above 
were the only cranes on the Seaway powerful enough to 
lift the dismantled parts from the ship’s hold. 

“The whole mill weighed almost 1050 tons, but it was 
a pair of 125-ton castings that provided the real test. 
Our Whirleys picked up those castings with ease and, 
in record time, put them down on the railroad cars that 
carried them on to Canada. 

‘‘Because we build our Whirleys to perform that way, 
it’s natural that any product or service we buy has to 
pass rigid tests too. For example in buying our insur- 
ance, we wanted savings to come through long-term 
rate reductions rather than through dividends alone. 





‘‘That’s why we became a policyholder of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau and why we’ve continued to be for 
over 21 years now. We have an average 10-year credit 
of more than 27%. Employers Mutuals helped us make 
this saving with safety engineering services that earned 
us rate reductions. Excellent service. Always helpful. 
And at a saving that counts! Employers Mutuals are 
‘good people to do business with.’ We know.” 

With 109 Employers Mutuals offices throughout the United 
States, service is never more than a few hours away. We 
write all forms of fire, group and casualty insurance (in- 
cluding automobile) and we’re one of the largest writers of 
workmen’s compensation. Consult your telephone directory 
for your Wausau Man or write Wausau, Wisconsin. 








Duluth’s busy port keeps twin 


Whirleys working. On an inspec- 
tion tour: Mr. Kenneth Duncan, 
President of the Seaway Port Au- 
thority at Duluth (left) with Mr. 
C. A. Boesel. 


The whirl in Whirleys comes from turntables that allow the rugged cranes to turn full-circle. At 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc., Superintendent Dan Pedersen points out a built-in safety feature to Russ 


Hammond, Employers Mutuals Safety Engineer. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 














The Danger 
In Using Cost Trends 
Improperly 


adapted from one of the CLIENTS’ SERVICE BULLETINS 

of The American Appraisal Company 
A number of years ago we developed an 
index to keep our clients informed of the 
broad general trend of construction costs. 
We based our index on the cost of mate- 
rials and labor for four distinct types of 
industrial buildings, then averaged the 
results. 

But, when applied to a specific struc- 
ture, such averaged costs can be mis- 
leading. Buildings differ in materials 
used. Furthermore, the various compo- 
nents will not fluctuate uniformly in price, 
as the following examples, taken in the 
same locality, will show: 


Price Increase, 1913 to June, 1957 


Common brick laid up in wall... .700% 
1” common board sheathing in 

ROR 6. cuts neti Selete mines 528% 
Concrete wall in place........... 249% 
Sheet metal roofing in place...... 358% 
Aven OXCAVALION .....<. 606.000.5058 83% 


For these reasons, we do not use gen- 
eral trends in our valuation work, al- 
though we can and do prepare specific 
index figures applicable to specific prop- 
erties or facilities where a general adjust- 
ment of values is desired. But where a 
proof of loss is involved, trended costs 
do not take the place of a detailed ap- 
praisal kept up to date through Con- 
tinuous American Appraisal Service® to 
establish the value of each item 
destroyed or damaged. 





An American Appraisal is a complete inventory and 
valuation of the property. It is supported by evi- 
dence that compels acceptance—and by records 
that will be available whenever proof is needed. 
It represents valuation principles that command 
respect. It is based on The American Appraisal 
Company’s over-half-century leadership in the field 
of valuation for purposes of insurance, accounting, 
property control and corporate financing. 

Write us if you want to receive our Clients’ 
Service Bulletins which discuss valuation problems. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


® 
Company 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Subsidiary: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
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You and the Future — Black 
(From page 8) 


The important point to remember 
is that insurance results from the 
needs for protection, whether the 
hazards against which protection is 
demanded are natural hazards or 
hazards resulting from obligations 
imposed by law. Needs for protec- 
tion do not remain static, thev 
change and increase and we must 
change the forms of protection we 
make available and our methods 
of providing protection. If we do 
not, more alert and creative insur- 
ing organizations will, or, if the 
institution of private insurance can- 
not or is unwilling to provide the 
protection demanded, government 
will provide that protection. 


The inadequacy and inequity of 
the Employers’ Liability system 
caused the enactment of Workmen’s 
Compensation laws state by state 
until all states have such laws. To 
make certain that the new Work- 
men’s Compensation system would 
accomplish its purposes, insurance 
in some form was required by 
nearly all these new laws. The laws 
were not enacted to create a new 
kind of insurance but insurance was 
necessary to make the new system 
effective. 


Unfortunately, in some states 
some insurance companies opposed 
the enactment of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws or made it difficult 
for the new system to accomplish 
its purposes. In no case did this 
opposition succeed in stopping the 
passage of the laws. In some states 
this opposition resulted in state 
monopolies being created to pro- 
vide the necessary insurance. For- 
tunately, in most states the insur- 
ance industry cooperated so well 
with the new system that there has 
been no successful effort for many 
years to create new monopolies. 


The future of private insurance 
will be determined by its ability 
and willingness to meet adequately 
the needs for insurance protection. 
The insurance industry will not 
determine those needs. Let me 
illustrate: inability or unwilling- 
ness of private insurance to provide 
the protection needed for the devel- 


opment of nuclear power use could 
not be permitted to handicap a 
development demanded by public 
policy. 


Happily, insurance industry 
statesmanship in the field did pro- 
duce an insurance market and thus 
preserved a large area for private 
insurance. 


Present aviation insurance mar- 
kets are hardly adequate for the 
new jet age. Will the insurance 
industry act — and soon enough — 
to preserve this market for private 
insurance? Mobilization of both 
domestic and foreign capacities pro- 
vides a very large total capacity for 
nuclear coverages. Perhaps a simi- 
lar mobilization is needed to pro- 
vide an adequate capacity for avia- 
tion hazards. 


There is much interest in protec- 
tion from the costs of serious ill- 
ness, and it is greatly to the credit 
of insurance companies both casu- 
alty and life, that great progress 
is being made to meet this need. 
Our hope is that private insurance 
will be given the opportunity to 
demonstrate its ability to solve the 
serious problems involved in pro- 
viding the desired protection. 


Automobile insurance is the larg- 
est insurance market for casualty 
and property insurance companies. 
The need for protection flows from 
the hazards associated with the use 
of automobiles, a newly created 
hazard, and from the developing 
social policy of broadening the re- 
sponsibility of automobile operators 
for injuries and damages resulting 
from the use of automobiles. At 
the same time, we have had a 
social policy of attempting to assure 
the financial ability of automobile 
owners to pay the damages assessed 
against them by requiring insur- 
ance in some form on the part of 
a growing proportion of automobile 
owners. Perhaps the insurance in- 
dustry has concerned itself too 
much with the degree of compul- 
sion in automobile insurance and 
too little with the more funda- 
mental and important questions of 
the automobile accident itself, and 
the manner in which it is to be 
paid for. We must admit that the 


(More on page 36) 
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THE BUSINESS REMAINED SOLVENT 


Would the earnings of your business take a 
nose dive after a disastrous fire? 

More and more businessmen are shedding 
this worry with the help of Atlantic Earnings 
Insurance. While the damaged premises are 
being rebuilt, adequate Earnings Insurance 
will absorb the financial shock of the forced 
inactivity and leave your energies free for a 
flourishing fresh start. [t will keep your busi- 


ness in the same shape financially as if there 
had been no fire. 


Property insurance alone is not enough be- 
cause loss of earnings often is greater than 
loss of property. Cover your risk completely. 
Get in touch with your independent insurance 
agent or broker. Have him arrange Atlantic 
Earnings Insurance to fit your special needs. 
Disaster could strike while vou hesitate. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANTES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


« CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 770 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 3 


MULTIPLE LINE COMPANIES WRITING MARINE, FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 








Central Ohio Chapter, ASIM, 
Holds 
First Annual Meeting 


The first annual meeting of the 
Central Ohio Chapter, ASIM, at 
the Desert Inn, featured a discus- 
sion of current trends of insurance 
management and the outlook for 
the years of the “Sixties.” Principal 
speaker was chapter member Ar- 
thur I. Vorys, prominent Columbus 
attorney. Led by Mr. Vorys, other 
chapter members joined in the 
lively discussion. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS — CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER — The American Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. Shown left to right — J. M. Ulrich, Director of Membership, a director of The Jaeger Machine 
Company; E. I. Evans, Treasurer, the President of E. 1. Evans & Company; S. B. Garwood, Vice 
President, Director of Insurance for Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co.; E. W. Altstaetter, 
President, Insurance Representative, North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus Division, J. A. 
Biggerstaff, Director of Education, Manager, Insurance Department of Anchor Hocking Glass Corp; 
C. B. Rogers, Secretary, Risk Control M ger for Peoples Broadcasting Corporation. 





The chapter officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors were 
elected to a second term: President 
and chapter representative to the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., E. W. Alstaetter 
of North American Aviation, Inc.; 
Vice President S. B. Garwood of 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Company; Secretary C. B. Rog- 
ers of Peoples Broadcasting Cor- 
poration; Treasurer E. I. Evans of 
E. I. Evans and Company; Director 
of Membership J. M. Ulrich of 
Jaeger Machine Company; and Di- 
rector of Education J. A. Bigger- 
staff of Anchor-Hocking Glass Cor- 
poration. 





> 





ANNUAL MEETING — CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER — The American Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. — December 16, 1959. Front — L to R — R. M. Bone, S. B. Garwood, R. C. Boehnke, Reid 
Heishman. Rear — L to R — E. |. Evans, E. W. Alstaetter, A. I. Vorys, C. B. Rogers, J. A. Biggerstaff, 
D. L. Bickelhaupt, J. M. Ulrich, J. W. Flory. 
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W hat’s dX a name‘ 
In insurance it is largely the 
ability and integrity of the — 
people who represent it, both 
the agent who makes it his 
business to know your 
particular needs and the 
company that designs its 
policies to suit those needs. 
For more than three quarters 
of a century, experienced 
insurance buyers have 

looked to CHUBB & SON 


for a quality service that 





meets both business and 


personal requirements. 


CHUBB & SON INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Manager 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY and associated companies 
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Officers Elected at Meeting of 
Delaware Valley Chapter, 
ASIM 








David D. Day, President 
Delaware Valley Chapter, ASIM 


At the dinner meetingg of Dela- 
ware Valley Chapter, ASIM, held 
on February 15, 1960 in Philadel- 
phia, new officers and directors 
were elected for the term of March 
1, 1960 to February 28, 1961. 


David D. Day of American Vis- 
cose Corporation, Philadelphia, was 
elected president. Chester H. Drum- 
mond, Campbell Soup Company, 
Camden, N. J., was elected vice- 
president; secretary, John E. Carr, 
Penn Fruit Company, Philadelphia; 
treasurer, F. Joseph Bonanomi, The 
Budd Company, Philadelphia; as- 
sistant secretary, John D. Lauphei- 
mer, General Public Warehouse 
Company, Philadelphia; assistant 
treasurer, Edgar C. Jones, Jr., 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 


New directors elected: Ernest N. 
Gilbert, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia; Mil- 
ton H. Shaw, Kaiser Metal Products 
Co., Bristol; and Charles R. Gar- 
ton, Atlantic City Electric Com- 
pany, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Elected to serve unexpired terms 
on the Board of Directors: Howard 
C. Giles, E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; F. Walter Norcross, The 
Budd Company, Philadelphia; and 
Frank W. Pennartz, Food Fair 
Stores, Philadelphia. 
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Boiler & Machinery — 
Williams 


(From page 6) 


their reports are accepted by the 
States as satisfying legal inspection 
requirements. Without the insur- 
ance engineer, fee inspections of 
such equipment by State employed 
Inspectors would be necessary. 

Remember that the insurance 
company has a real stake in the 
prevention of accidents, and that 
their success in reducing frequency 
will be to your advantage, regard- 
less of how well you may be 
insured. 

Some companies also use their 
field engineers as claim adjusters. 
This has many advantages in that 
the inspector knows the plant and 
its people and is intimately famil- 
iar with the equipment insured. He 
can frequently help a great deal in 
getting damaged equipment back 
into service with the least possible 
delay and when the time comes for 
claim settlement his viewpoint is 
that of the engineer rather than 
that of the claim adjuster. 

The business of Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance began back in 
Civil War days as an engineering 
service to control the steam boiler 
explosions which were occurring at 
an alarming rate. Eventually the 
engineers offered insurance for 
those boilers which they felt to be 
relatively safe and so was born the 
Guaranteed Accident Prevention 
Service which we know today. In 
effect, the insuring company says if 
we cannot prevent the accident 
through inspection we will pay for 
it. 

There are only about fifteen 
effective companies engaged in 
writing Boiler and Machinery In- 
surance. The reason for this lies in 
the cost of maintaining an effective 
engineering staff. Inspection costs 
account for an average of nearly 
30% of the premium. For a small 
boiler this might be 50% or more 
and for a large turbine 10% or less, 
but the overall average is about 
30% and it is easy to see why there 
would be many profitless years for 
a company commencing to write 
this line, until they could build up 
a volume of premium which would 
justify the cost of a nationwide 


engineering staff. Since a large part 
of the premiums you pay are spent 
for inspection, you as Buyers should 
make certain that the company you 
select will give you value, dollar 
for dollar, in a really effective and 
result-getting accident prevention 
service. It is your equipment and 
your business which will benefit 
from such a program. 


Problems in Buying 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance 


The standard coverage applies to 
specific kinds of power equipment 
such as boilers or turbines and 
does not automatically extend to 
all power equipment on the prem- 
ises. This brings up the question 
of what to insure and what not to 
insure. There are as many answers 
to this question as there are com- 
panies buying Boiler and Machin- 
ery Insurance but there are certain 
general principles which can serve 
as a guide. First of all, that equip- 
ment should be insured which is 
capable of causing catastrophe loss, 
for example, boilers, pressure ves- 
sels, turbines, wheels and similar 
equipment which has the poten- 
tiality of not only destroying itself, 
but of causing serious damage to 
surrounding machinery and build- 
ings. The second principle to be 
considered is that of loss of use. 
A machine which might not be 
capable of causing any serious prop- 
erty damage could well be the 
source of a costly and perhaps 
protracted production loss. The 
third principle to be considered is 
that of inspection — what equip- 
ment would benefit from inspection 
by either helping to preserve its 


continuity of operation or by 
lengthening its useful life. 
Remember that the insurance 


company must get about $3 for 
every dollar which it pays out in 
claims, because of the addition of 
inspection cost to the usual operat- 
ing expense. This is perfectly prac- 
tical and economic for that equip- 
ment which falls into any one of 
these three categories of causing 
either catastrophic property loss, 
severe production loss or benefit- 
ing from inspection. It is not 
economic or practical for equip- 
ment which experience shows will 


(More on page 20) 
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showing 
management 
how to get 
better protection— 
lower cost 


to your satisfaction . . . help boost employee morale... 
maintain favorable community relations. 

How has this broader, more experienced service bene- 
fited Ayy policyholders? Typical case: American Mutual's 


The Ayy man does much more than just sell you insurance. 
He makes Ajy’s extensive resources available to your man- 
agement . . . all aimed to give you better protection . . . 
reduce insurance costs. 


Highly trained safety engineers and their staff specialists 
study your safety problems and recommend practical ways 
to help you prevent accidents . . . keep production up... 
bring insurance costs down. Of course, no one—neither you 
nor we—can prevent every accident, but your Ayy man 
can help you better your safety record. 

Claims experts handle claim problems quickly and fairly 





specially trained men helped reduce insurance premiums 
for Franconia Paper Corp. of Lincoln, New Hampshire, 
by more than $77,200 in eight years. Add to that $26,832 
realized in dividends and you begin to get an idea how 
American Mutual can improve your profit picture! Why 
not look into it? Write American Mutual, Department NB-2, 
Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 





merican . 
utual 





“i 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The First American Liability Insurance Company” .. . 
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a leading writer of Workmen's Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance. 
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Boiler & Machinery — 
Williams 


(From page 18) 


break down in a foreseeable cycle 
without catastrophic loss, and if 
such equipment is insured someone 
is going to be very unhappy about 
it — either the insurance company 
which must recapture its three dol- 
lars or the buyer when he is asked 
to pay a higher rate. Examples of 
equipment which would not nor- 
mally be considered as requiring 
insurance in a large corporation are 
motors and generators which can 
be repaired or replaced at reason- 
able cost and will not seriously 
affect the production cycle, trans- 
formers which can be quickly re- 
placed and switchboards where the 
major damage possibilities would 
come from fire, windstorm or space 
explosion. 


Some Case Histories 


The classic example is the loss 
which my own Company sustained 
about 12 years ago and which is 
still the largest Boiler and Ma- 
chinery loss on record. A rela- 
tively small dryer roll, about 5’ 
in diameter, in a paper machine, 
exploded violently at normal oper- 
ating pressure. After extensive re- 
search it was found that the cause 
was in the heads, which had beén 


cracking frequently and had been 
replaced by heavier heads. The new 
heads were too stiff and did not 
permit normal relief of certain 
stresses which built up during 
operation. These stresses traveled 
over into the main shell and caused 
it to crack. Weakened by the crack, 
the shell could not resist the in- 
ternal steam pressure and a violent 
explosion occurred. Flying pieces 
of the roll hit another dryer roll 
and also a large Yankee Dryer 
Roll 14 in diameter, both of which 
exploded in turn. The smaller rolls 
could be readily replaced but at 
that time there was only one shop 
in the country which could cast a 
roll as large as the Yankee — and 
that shop was out on a long strike. 
To make a long story short, it was 
necessary to redesign the machine 
and substitute two welded steel 
rolls for the large Yankee Dryer 
and it was nearly two years before 
normal production was restored. 
Actual property damage was about 
$300,000; measures taken to reduce 
production loss amounted to about 
$700,000 and actual indemnity for 
lost production was approximately 
$2,900,000 — a total of $3,912,000. 
This is an example of catastrophe 
loss from a vessel which was not 
only in itself important to produc- 
tion, but was also capable of caus- 
ing severe external damage. 


Another interesting case is that 
of a small tube rupture in a power 


boiler which cost only about $250 
to repair. However, the boiler could 
not be operated until the tube could 
be replaced, and all manufacture of 
penicillin in the plant had to be 
suspended for lack of steam. It took 
nearly a day to cool the boiler 
down sufficiently to replace the 
tube and another day to make the 
replacement and get the boiler back 
under steam. The production loss 
amounted to about $138,000, be- 
cause it was necessary to clean the 
fermenters and start all over again 
in growing the molds. So, although 
the property damage was only $250, 
the production wass was $138,000. 
An ironic sidelight was that a new 
boiler was being installed at our 
recommendation, large enough to 
carry the entire plant and it was 
ready for service about 2 weeks 
after the accident occurred. 


* * * 


Another example of minor prop- 
erty damage causing heavy pro- 
duction loss is an accident which 
occurred only about a month ago. 
An induced draft fan for a recovery 
boiler in a paper mill broke be- 
cause of excessive vibration, caus- 
ing no damage outside itself. Re- 
pairs cost about $2500, but we have 
set up a reserve of $90,000 for the 
production loss, since no spare fan 
was available and we had to rush 
the damaged rotor back to the 


(More on page 22) 
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Chicago e 


An Insurance Agency is known by 
the companies it insures 


... and it has been our privilege for nearly three-quarters 


of a century to handle the insurance affairs of discrimi- 


nating companies on a world-wide basis. 


RB JONES SONS INC 


Arawwauce and urtly Counce 


301 West 11th Street — Kansas City, Mo. — phone Victor 2-1230 





New York City (Placing Office) 
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WHAT'S SO DIFFERENT... 


about 


fEtna Casualty’s 


claim service? 


by 


Willas L. Vermilion 
Vice President, Claim Department, 
/Etna Casualty and Surety Company, 


Standard Fire Insurance Company 


In answering this question I could 
simply repeat adjectives such as 
“fast, courteous and fair.’’ But 
these words are used by almost 
every insurance company in de- 
scribing claim service, and although 
they are certainly true of A®tna 
Casualty, they do not reflect the 
equally important other reasons why 
policyholders like to do business 
with us. At A2tna Casualty we also 
regard fact, efficiency, attitude and 
cooperation of primary importance. 
Let me try to give you our defini- 
tions of these words, so you can 
judge for yourself their value in 
the handling of claims. 


Tact: 

At tna Casualty we train our 
men to take into consideration the 
individuality of each claimant... 
his personality . . . hisloss . . . his 
circumstances. We always try to 
keep in mind that every claim we 
handle has not only a material side 
but a human side as well. 


Efficiency: 

Whenever an accident or loss is 
reported, we make it a point to 
gather the necessary facts with 


speed and thoroughness. These are 
the keys to economy in claim han- 
dling—and they are instantly avail- 
able to all Aétna Casualty policy- 
holders through more than one 
hundred and eighty full time, fully 
staffed claim service offices across 
the country and in Canada. 


Attitude: 

There are two ways of handling 
insurance claims—with a positive 
attitude or a negative attitude. At 
7Etna Casualty we prefer the 
former. Our men are trained to 
approach each case with a positive 
spirit of understanding and helpful- 
ness—not to see how little we can 
pay, but rather fo see that our con- 
tracted obligation is paid fully, fairly 
and as promptly as possible. Our 
business is keeping promises. 





Cooperation: 

This point, perhaps more than any 
other, has contributed to- the fine 
acceptance of Atna Casualty’s 
claim service. If our client has a 
certain business policy regarding 
claims, that policy becomes our 
policy. As far as it is humanly 
possible, without compromising our 
own standards of good business and 
fair play, claims are settled ac- 
cording to your wishes. 


I might add that expert claim 
service is just one advantage en- 
joyed by companies insured 
through A£tna Casualty. Fine Engi- 
neering, Underwriting, Research 
and Rehabilitation departments 
are all part of the A2tna Casualty 
““P. S.—Personal Service” package 
—and all are available to you 
through your agent or broker. 








ZAETNA CASUALTY @) 


Quality Insurance for business, family, 


home and other possessions 


tna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Boiler & Machinery — 
Williams 


(From page 20) 


manufacturer by air freight for 
repair. The plant went on a 
reduced production schedule be- 
cause manufacture of pulp had to 
be suspended until the recovery 
boiler went back into service. The 
Insured was, however, able to miti- 
gate the loss by purchasing pulp 
outside, the extra cost of which is 
part of our loss. Here is an exam- 
ple of a machine having a limited 
potential of property damage loss 
-which could serious interfere with 
production. 

Another example is that of a 
paper mill which had numerous 
open-type motors that burned out 
frequently when the wet pulp 
splashed over them. The Insured 
did not want to go to the expense 
of replacing them with costly closed 
type motors and we were finally 
able to convince him that it was 
more economical to self-insure 
these motors, since the experience 
showed a regular pattern of failure, 
than to expect the insurance com- 
pany to assume the burden. We 
would have been forced to charge 
nearly 3 times as much as the 
repairs cost, in order to break even. 
Self-insurance of equipment which 
will fail in a foreseeable cycle: is 
usually advantageous to the buyer. 


If inspection is desired -— and this 
is often desirable for such equip- 
ment — it can be arranged through 
a deductible clause. 


*k * * 


One other interesting case is that 
of a still explosion in a chemical 
plant which killed several men and 
caused a property and production 
loss of about *4 of a million dollars. 
After the explosion a team of scien- 
tists spent weeks trying to deter- 
mine the cause of the explosion 
and finally decided that it came 
about as the result of leaving a 
minute bit of caustic in the still 
during a cleaning operation. That 
small bit of caustic was enough to 
cause a chemical reaction in the 
still, which was only 3’ high and 
42” in diameter, that produced a 
concussion felt 5 miles away. 


Damage Deductibles 


In recent years, more and more 
Boiler and Machinery coverage has 
been written with property damage 
deductibles in an effort to get away 
from small recurring losses which 
are really a part of maintenance. 
This is good for both the buyer 
and the company, as long as the 
amount of the deductible is a 
moderate one. Because of the in- 
fluence of inspection costs on pre- 
mium it is usually not economical 
for the buyer to select a deductible 
of more than $5,000. In some cases 
this might be extended to $10,000 


for large turbines and similar 
equipment, and for some smaller 
equipment the practical limit 
might be $1000. It can be generally 
stated that deductibles are worth- 
while for equipment with rela- 
tively high loss frequency, because 
the rate of premium credit will be 
substantial and the amounts 
absorbed under the deductible can 
be classed as maintenance expense. 
However, for equipment with a 
low loss expectancy, where the 
catastrophe hazard predominates, 
the rate of credit will be low and 
the advantage to the buyer corre- 
spondingly less. Direct Damage 
Deductibles are worth looking into 
on any large Boiler and Machinery 
schedule. 


Use and Occupancy 


Use and Occupancy Insurance, or 
more properly Business Interrup- 
tion coverage, as written on Boiler 
& Machinery policies is basically 
similar to that written with Fire 
and Extended Coverage contracts. 
It reimburses for net profits and 
continuing expense lost when earn- 
ings stop as the result of an insured 
accident, and can also extend to 
Ordinary Payroll if desired. There 
are, however, some significant dif- 
ferences from the Fire pattern. 
First, the coverage can be written 
for just that equipment which is 
capable of causing serious produc- 
tion loss and need not extend over 


(More on page 24) 








R. C. RATHBONE & SON 


Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


107th Year Of Placing Insurance For Many Leading Enterprises 


TELEPHONE: HAnover 2-7150 
CABLE ADDRESS: RATHSON 
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If so, bring AFIA into your plans now 
to help make sure that your investment 
and your liability will be soundly protected 
right from the start. In this way you 
profit by... 

. . . AFIA’s decades of experience pro- 
tecting the overseas interests of American 
leaders in business. 

. .. Insurance carefully patterned to 
your business needs and which meets the 





CHICAGO OFFICE.. 


HOUSTON OFFICE 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, 
surety insurance companies providing opiate te. ‘ 


DALLAS OFFICE..... 


ed 





Planning 
to enter the 
s\ foreign market? 


insurance requirements of the countries 
where your risks are located. 
...On-the-scene service and claims 
facilities through 700 offices in 74 countries, 
Whether it’s a new venture or expansion 
of your present foreign operations ask your 
agent or broker to put AFIA on your 
planning team to protect the security of 
your business abroad with OVERSEAS 
INSURANCE unsurpassed. 











AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e¢ New York 38, New York 


Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 


LOS ANGELES OPPICE « «6 es cc ewess 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE .. Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE.... 


Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








Boiler & Machinery — 
Williams 


(From page 22) 


the entire schedule. For example, 
it might be practical to insure 
motors and transformers for bene- 
fit of indemnity and inspection, but 
if their failure would not affect a 
large part of production, it would 
not be necessary to include them in 
the Use and Occupancy coverage. 
Another advantage is that the cov- 
erage can be written with deduct- 
ibles, expressed as either a time 
‘deferment or a dollar amount. 
This makes sense, because in most 
large industries lost time of a few 
hours or days will not make any 
significant change in the balance 
sheet at the end of the year. Sales 
can frequently be continued from 
inventory. A relatively short shut- 
down can often be made up by 
adding an extra shift or working 
on a weekend. Down time follow- 
ing an accident can usually be 
taken advantage of for mainte- 
nance work and improvements 
which would otherwise require a 
planned shutdown later on. Fur- 
ther, the average boiler and ma- 
chinery accident will affect only a 
portion of overall plant production, 
unlike the severe fire or space 
explosion which may stop all pro- 
duction for an extended time. This 
fact is reflected in the rate credits 
for Use and Occupancy deductibles 
—for example, coverage effective 
from third midnight after the acci- 
dent will usually produce a credit 
of about 40% from what Time of 
Accident coverage would require. 
Dollar deductibles can also be 
written, but it is our experience 
that in the majority of cases a time 
deductible is superior, first because 
it is always relative to overall 
plant production values and sec- 
ondly because it provides indem- 
nity for partial shutdowns after 
the stipulated waiting period, 
which would not be reimbursable 
under a flat deductible amount. 


Rating processes for Use and 
Occupancy Insurance are flexible 
and special coverages can be 
provided which are tailored to the 
exposure. For example, it is pos- 
sible to write Franchise Coverages 
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—we have some which pay nothing 
if the production loss flowing from 
the accident is restored prior to the 
15th Midnight, but which pay the 
entire loss if production is not 
restored until after the 15th Mid- 
night. This makes sense, since it 
is usually possible to make up all 
or part of the loss from a relatively 
short shutdown, but if the shut- 
down is long-continued, nothing 
can be made up. Such a contract 
can be written at a fraction of the 
cost which would be required for 
coverage from the time of accident, 


because the average shutdown | 


from boiler and machinery failures 
is relatively short. 

Use and Occupancy coverage can 
be written under either an Actual 





Loss Sustained or a Valued form. | 


The ALS form is quite similar to 


that written by the fire insurance | 
companies and requires detailed | 


accounting of the dollar loss. It is 
usually preferred for large corpora- 
tion exposures because it does not 


restrict the amount payable for any | 
one day and so is adaptable to | 


widely fluctuating values. Also, it 
can be blanketed to take care of 


interdependent plant operations, | 


and is so flexible that it can be 


written with various coinsurances | 
to meet actual production hazards | 


from various classes of equipment. 


The Valued Form 


The Valued form, on the other | 


hand, lacks much of this flexibility 
and although it has no coinsurance 
clause, does in effect require 100% 


coinsurance, since the amount pay- 


able for any one day cannot exceed 


the selected Daily Indemnity. The | 


Valued form is principally used 
for small plants without interde- 
pendency, because of the simplicity 
of claim settlement, the amount 


payable being that percentage of | 
the Daily Indemnity by which | 


normal production is curtailed by 


the accident. There can be a defi- | 
nite tax advantage by purchase of | 


the Valued form, since it is possible 
to class the excess of recovery over 
continuing expense as a capital 
gain, or to absorb it in betterments. 
The flexibility of the ALS form 
usually makes it advantageous, 
however, for the large buyer on the 
theory that a bird in the hand (in 
(More on page 34) 





Members of the Insurance Service 
Association banded together to 
serve your business insurance needs: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, Luhrs Insurance Agency 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock, Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Kuhrts, Cox & Brander, 
San Francisco, Trans-Western Insurance Broker, Inc. 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid Agencies Ltd., 

Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, Smith & Garfat Ltd., 
Vancouver, Durham & Bates Agencies Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, Van Schaack & Company 
CUBA, Havana, G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc. 


HAWAII, Honolulu, 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 


IDAHO, Boise, Stein-McMurray Insurance 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Associates, Inc. 


IOWA, Des Moines, La Mair-Mulock Company 
KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boit, Dalton & Church 
MEXICO, Mexico City, Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, General Underwriters, Inc. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Wirt, Wilson & Company 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Weaver-Minier Co., Ltd. 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martland 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, James J. Harris & Company 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls Blain Co., 
Cleveland, The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, DeSelms, Bogart & Hall 
OREGON, Portland, Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, Compania Carrion, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Boit, Dalton & Church 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, Boyle-Vaughan Agency 
TEXAS, Houston, Langham, Langston & Burnett 
VIRGINIA, Richmond, The Davenport Insurance Corp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Lee C. Paull, Inc. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Carney-Rutter Agency, Inc. 
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The vigorous and progressive Cessna Aircraft Company is typical of the thousands of forward-looking firms now placing business insurance through the vast 
network of the Insurance Service Association. 


















Professional insurance 
counsel and coverage 
for growth companies 


Whether your firm’s growth is in the present or future, this 
modern insurance method is worthy of review. The Insurance 
Service Association is a network of strong, local, independent 
agents and brokers . . . banded together to provide their clients 
local insurance service at the international level. The member- 
firms of this association assure you on-the-spot engineering, 
inspection and claims service wherever you may expand across 
the North American continent. That is why thousands 

of the most respected names in commerce and industry 

now look to the Insurance Service Association for 


professional insurance counsel and coverage. 


? 


“every office a home office’ 


Insurance 
Contact a member-firm near you soon. They will send © 
you literature which fully outlines their service. Or, if you prefer, a Service 2 
Association 


principal will arrange to meet with you at your convenience. 














LUMLEY, DENNANT 
and 
COMPANY, INC. 





Specialists in 
SPECIAL RISKS 


@ ‘Umbrella’ Liability 
Contracts 


e@ “All Risks” on Real 
and Personal Property 


e@ Fire on Deductible Basis 


@ Special Coverages for 
Banks 


e@ Contractors Coverages 
(home and foreign jobs) 


Represented at 
LLOYD’S 
and throughout the world 
by 
EDWARD LUMLEY 


& SONS, LTD. 
London, England 


Canada Malaya 
Australia Ceylon 

New Zealand South Africa 
France Singapore 


Business Written 
for 
Brokers and Agents 
ONLY 





60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 





1211 Garrett Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 





37 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Comprehensive Liability — 
Malone 


(From page 10) 


from the broader coverage liabil- 
ities which the Underwriters are 
unwilling to insure. 

The restriction reads: 

This insurance does not apply: 


A. To liability assumed by the 
insured under any contract or 
agreement; 


B. To injury caused by the wilful 
violation of a penal statute or 
ordinance committed by or 
with the knowledge or con- 
sent of an insured; 


C. To acts committed in connec- 
tion with advertising, broad- 
casting or telecasting by or in 
the interest of the Named 
Insured; 


D. To injury sustained by any 
person who is an employee 
of the Named Insured at the 
time of the offense causing the 
injury. 

Both insuring agreements of 
the policy specify that the obli- 
gation must be “caused by acci- 
dent” is defined as a sudden, unex- 
pected event, identifiable as to time 
and place. 

As examples, chemical fumes 
emitted from a plant, which over a 
period of time cause the paint to 
peal from buildings in the area 
surrounding the plant or which 
injure fruit trees with the result 
that they do not yield fruit might 
not be considered accidents but 
would be covered by the term 
“occurrence”. 

Most Underwriters, if not all, are 
agreeable to the substitution of the 
word “ocurrence” for “accident” 
insofar as bodily injury is con- 
cerned and some will also agree to 
this change with respect to dam- 
age to property although in this 
respect much depends upon the 
nature of the risk. 

The gist of the endorsement gen- 
erally used for this amendment is 
as follows: 

The word “accident” wherever it 
appears in the policy is amended to 
read “occurrence”. The word “oc- 
currence” means: 


(1) An accident, or 


(2) Continuous or repeated 
exposure to conditions which 
result in bodily injury, sick- 
ness, disease, disability, or 
mental anguish, including 
death at any time resulting 
therefrom, or injury to or 
destruction of tangible pro- 
perty, including the loss of 
use thereof, during the policy 
period. 

I would like to call to your atten- 
tion the words “tangible property”. 
The Underwriters do not intend to 
cover a claim for property loss 
unless there is actual physical dam- 
age. If such occurs, it as well as the 
loss of the property’s use, is cov- 
ered. On the other hand a claim 
for loss of property rights is not 
covered unless physical damage 
first occurs. 


Insuring Agreement II, Defense, 
Settlement and Supplementary 
payments and Insuring Agreement 
III, Definition of Insured do not, 
I feel, require any particular com- 
ment. 


Insuring Agreement IV — 
Policy Period, Territory 
Insuring Agreement IV — Policy 
Period, Territory, limits the cov- 
erage to accidents occurring during 
the policy period within the United 
States of America, its’ territories, 
or possessions or Canada. 


Since the products of many 
manufacturers are exported to for- 
eign lands it is possible, depending 
upon circumstances, for the Corpo- 
ration to be used for damages as a 
result of an injury caused by a 
product in a foreign land. The most 
satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem is to have the policy endorsed 
to read as follows: 

This policy covers accidents aris- 
ing out of the Products hazard 
occurring anywhere in the World 
provided. 


(1) Suits are brought in the 
United States, or 


(2) If suits are brought else- 
where, and the company does 
not have the facilities to 
defend them, the Insured will 
undertake the defense of 


(More on page 41) 
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AIR FORCE PHOTOGRAPH 





ATLAS 
MISSILE 
AMPEX 
MEMORY 


The missile screams skyward and is gone— 
but not forgotten. Stored in its nose cone, an 
Ampex ‘memory machine’ records fantastic 
facts on stresses and strains of space flight. 
This capture of critical moments dramatizes 
the cosmic advance Ampex has made as 

a specialist in the ‘storage and retrieval’ 

of information, becoming a world leader in 
the development and manufacture; of 
precision recording equipment. 


The men behind the memory are talented 
people with a ‘winning team complex.’ 
Ampex has 500 scientists and engineers 
developing new uses for its products. 

75% of sales are new instruments that didn’t 
exist four years ago, among them the new 
TV marvel, the Videotape* television recorder 
that puts a show on tape and plays it back, 
immediately. To protect its properties and 
its future, Ampex turned to INA, the 

pioneer in insurance. 





Ampex protection includes comprehensive 
liability, automobile, business interruption, 
fidelity, forgery and valuable records, 
commercial block policies and cargo marine. 
Wouldn’t you like your business to enjoy 

the same extra value in complete protection 
and personalized service that makes Insurance 
by North America better? Your business 
can, whether it is a large or small one. 

Ask any INA agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 


* TM Ampex Corporation 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


& 








Spring Insurance Conference 


Is Sponsored by 


Houston Society of Insurance Management, ASIM 





Officers of the Houston Society of Insurance Management, ASIM: L to R Robert C. Lee, Vice President; 
William D. Suhr, Treasurer; W. A. Holcomb, Jr., President; Darold L. Black, Secretary. 


On April 13, 1960, the Houston 
Society of Insurance Management, 
a chapter of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc. is 
sponsoring an all-day insurance 
conference at the Shamrock-Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


Conference Committee 
The Conference Committee is as 
follows: Fred L. Hillis, Anderson, 
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Clayton & Co., chairman and 
speaker contacts; G. A. Daniels, 
River Brand Rice Mills, physical 
arrangements; C. C. Hinson, Pan 
Geo Atlas Corp., reception arrange- 
ments, speaker entertainment; T. E. 
Keever, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
mailings; A. R. Fathman, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., press and printers, 
registration, finance; W. A. Hol- 


comb, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corporation, ex officio; G. L. 
Foley, Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, advisor; W. D. Suhr, Bank of 
the Southwest National Associa- 
tion, press and finance advisor. 


Chapter Officers 

The officers of the Houston So- 
ciety of Insurance Managers are 
as follows: W. A. Holcomb, Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corpora- 
tion, president; Robert C. Lee, 
Sheffield Division Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, vice-president; Darold L. 
Black, J. Weingarten, Inc., secre- 
tary; William D. Suhr, Bank of the 
Southwest, treasurer. 


Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee of the 
Houston Society of Insurance Man- 
agement is as follows: Frank G. 
Cox, Schlumberger Well Survey- 
ing Corporation; C. E. Frost, Fish 
Engineering Corporation; L. W. 
Gray, Texas Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Fred L. Hillis, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co.; F. A. Randall, Union 
Carbide Chemical Company; 
George O. Spencer, Trunkline Gas 
Company. 


This is the Seventh Annual 
Spring Conference for the Houston 
Society and there is an expected 
overwhelming attendance of cor- 


(More on page 33) 
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* "Who's Who’... 


at the Insurance Conference 


FRED L. HILLIS 


FRED L. HILLIS, Spring Conference Chairman of 
the Houston Society of Insurance Management, is 
Insurance Manager for Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
and is Vice President of the Export Insurance 
Company. 


Following service during World War II he 
joined the Inspection Department of the As- 
sociated Factory Mutual Insurance Companies, as 
Fire Inspector and Loss Investigator. His next 
position was that of Field Engineer for the 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
doing loss prevention and engineering work for 
many large industrial concerns in the Midwest. In 
1950 he was transferred to Texas as Manager 
of the Southwestern District of his company, 
being responsible for sales, service, and under- 
writing of industrial risks in the five Southwestern 
states. In 1957 he accepted the dual position of 
Insurance Manager for Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
and Vice President of The Export Insurance Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary. In his present 
position he is responsible for the insurance func- 
tions of this internationally operating cotton, 
merchandising and industrial corporation. 


He is a graduate of the University of Missouri 
where he holds a B.S. Degree in Electrical Engi- 
neering. He is a registered, professional engineer 
in the state of Texas. Professional societies to 
which he belongs include The Houston Engineer- 
ing and Scientific Society, The National Fire 
Protection Association, The American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc., The American Cotton 
Shippers Association, (Insurance Committee), and 
The Houst Chamber of C ce (Aviation 
Committee). 





Please see ‘Corporate Risk Management” in 
this issue (March 1960) on page 12. 


G. L. FOLEY 


G. Lb. FOLEY is Insurance Administrator for 
the Humble Oil & Refining Company, Houston, 
Texas. Mr. Foley has been associated with 
Humble Oil for the past 15 years. His first posi- 
tion was in the production department. Later he 
was transferred to the controllers department 
where he worked until he became insurance 
administrator two years ago. 





He attended Loyola University of the South 
(New Orleans) and the University of Houston 
from which he holds a BBA Degree. He is a 
director of the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. and immediate past president 
of the Houston Society of Insurance Management 
as well as a member of the American Manage- 
ment Association. He is a member of the Insur- 
ance Committee of the Houst Chamber of 
Commerce, member of the Oil Insurance Com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum Institute, mem- 





ber of the Casualty Committee of the Texas 
Manufacturers Association and, an associate 
member of the Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters. 





W. A. HOLCOMB, JR. 


W. A. HOLCOMB, Jr., President of the Houston 
Society of Insurance Management, ASIM is Insur- 
ance Manager of Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corporation, Houston, Texas. 


He is a graduate of the University of Texas 
from which he holds a BBA Degree. After college 
he worked with the American Associated Insur- 
ance Companies prior to joining Transc tinental 
Gas Pipe Line in 1952. He is a member of the 
Pipeline Insurance Manager's Conference, the 
Independent Natural Gas Association of America, 
the Junior Chamber of C ce, Houston and 
the Texas Manufacturers Association. 








W. HOWARD CLEM 


W. HOWARD CLEM is Assistant Treasurer in 
Charge of Insurance and Banking for the Schlum- 
berger Well Surveying Corporation, Houston, 
Texas. 


After graduation from Illinois College, he held 
the position of insurance investigator for the 
Retail Credit Co. in 1938. Following the war, he 
joined Cravens, Dargan & Co. as claims adjuster, 
and subsequently, he was claim supervisor. In 
1950 he joined Schlumberger Well Surveying Cor- 
poration as Assistant Insurance Manager, then 
became Insurance Manager in 1951 and assumed 
his present position of Manager of Insurance and 
Banking in 1955. 


He holds an AB Degree from Illinois College 
and a LLB Degree from South Texas College of 
Law. He is President of the American Society of 
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Insurance Management, Inc., a member of the 
Society of Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters and a member of the Planning 
Council of the American Management Associa- 
tion, Insurance Division. (See cover for picture of 
Mr. Clem and “Personal Profile’ — page 3.) 





AMBROSE B. KELLY 


AMBROSE B. KELLY is General Counsel of the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. He will speak on “The Insurance Industry 
in Evolution”. A gifted speaker, he has earned 
widespread recognition at insurance hearings 
throughout the country through his presentations 
of insurance problems of the day and their 
workable solutions. 


His first position in the insurance industry was 
that of associate editor of the Insurance Pro- 
ducers’ Bulletin in 1930. His next position was 
with the American Mutual Alliance from 1932 
to 1941. In 1941, he became associated with the 
American Mutual Reinsurance Company, a posi- 
tion he held until 1943. In 1947, he joined the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. 


He holds AB and JD Degrees from Loyola 
University. He is past chairman of the Com- 
mission on Fire Insurance, law-insurance, section 
of the American Bar Association and the Com- 
mittee on Fire and Inland Marine Insurance Law 
of the International Association of Insurance 
Councils. He is a member of the Council of Insur- 
ance, Section of the American Bar Association 
and is a member of the Insurance Society of New 
York. He is nationally recognized as an authority 
on insurance problems in connection with atomic 
energy. He is Treasurer of the Players, a well 
known theatrical group, and Vice-president of the 
Rhode Island Philharmonic Orchestra. 





(Concluded on page 32) 
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Seventh Annual Spring | 
sp’ sore 
Houston Society of Ins 


a chapter 


The American Society of Inst 


Wednesday, Ap 
Shamrock Hilt 


Houston, 1 
8:15 A.M. Registration 
MORNING SESSION 
9:00 A.M. Chairman Fred L. Hillis 
Insurance Manager 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
Opening G. L. Foley {' i 


Insurance Administrator 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Welcome W. A. Holcomb, Jr. 


President 

Houston Society of Insurance Management 
Insurance Manager 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 


Remarks W. Howard Clem 


President 

American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
Assistant Treasurer 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 


9:30 A.M. “Insurance in Evolution” 


Ambrose B. Kelly 

General Counsel 

Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Cos. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


10:45 A.M. “Fundamentals of Risk Management” 


Dr. Robert A. Rennie 

Vice President of Research ; 
Nationwide Insurance Companies 4 
Columbus, Ohio 


11:30 A.M. Morning Question and Answer Period 
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ring Insurance Conference 


sp’ sore@by 


f Insurance Management 


a chapter of 


y of Insurance Management, Inc. 


day, April 13, 1960 


rock Hilton Hotel 
louston, Texas 


12:00 Noon 


1:30 P.M. 


1:35 P.M. 


2:20 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 


4:15 P.M. 


4:45 P.M. 


Luncheon 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman G. A. Daniels 


Secretary-Treasurer 
River Brand Rice Mills 


“Employee Benefits — From the Insuring Company’s Viewpoint” 


S. Gwyn Dulaney 


Vice President 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


“Employee Benefits — From the Consultant’s Viewpoint” 


Geoffrey N. Calvert 

Vice President 

Alexander & Alexander, Inc. 
New York, New York 


“Employee Benefits — From the Corporate Administrator’s Viewpoint” 


T. T. Redington, Jr. 

Insurance and Pension Administrator 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Dallas, Texas 


Afternoon Question and Answer Period 


Hospitality Hour 
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“Who's Who’... 


at the Insurance Conference 





DR. ROBERT A. RENNIE 


DR. ROBERT A. RENNIE is Vice-president of 
Research of the Nationwide Insurance Companies. 
His wide and distinguished experience as an 





S. GWYN DULANEY 


S. GWYN DULANEY is Second Vice President 
of The Travelers Insurance Company. He will 
speck on “Employee Benefits — From the Insur- 
ing C y’s Viewpoint,” a subject on which 





educator, economist, and insurance company 
executive readily qualifies him to speak on the 
subject of “Fundamentals of Risk Management”. 

Before assuming his present position at Nation- 
wide, Dr. Rennie served as Director of Public 
Relations, 1955 and 1956 and Director of 
Research from 1951 to 1955. Concurrent with 
these duties from 1951 through 1958, he was 
Professor of Economics at John Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He has served as economic consultant to the 
government of Turkey, Argentina, and Peru, and 
to the World Bank. While on the Faculty of John 
Hopkins University, he also served as economic 
consultant to the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. From 1946 until 1948, he was 
Economist for the Federal Reserve Board. During 
the war he served on the combined intelligence 
objectives sub-committee in Western and Central 
Europe. 


He holds an AB Degree from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and MA and PHD Degrees from Harvard. He 
is a member of the American Association of 
University teachers of Insurance. As an author, he 
has contributed articles to the “Foreign Policy 
Reports”, the “Inter-American Magazine”, “The 
International Digest’, and “The Inter-American 
Economic Affairs Magazine”. He is co-author of 
The Intelligence Explorations of Germany pub- 
lished in 1945, and the Economy of Turkey in 
1951. 


GEORGE A. DANIELS 


GEORGE A. DANIELS is Secretary-Treasurer of 
River Brand Rice Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas. 


After completing post-graduate work at Har- 
vard University, he entered the banking busi- 
ness. Subsequently, he worked with the National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He saw ser- 
vice in the Second World War. Prior to joining 
River Brand Rice Mills in 1955, he was with 
the Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio. 


He is a member of the Spring Conference 
Committee of the Houston Society of Insurance 
Management and a member of the Controllers 
Institute. 
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he can impart much valuable information from 
his experience with group insurance in one of the 
country’s leading insurance companies. 


He joined The Travelers Insurance Company in 
1927 as a Group Field Representative at the home 
office and served in similar capacity in Boston, 
St. Louis and San Francisco. He returned to the 
home office in 1940 and has been an Under- 
writer, Chief Underwriter and Assistant Secretary 
of the Group Department. He became Secretary 
of the Group Department in 1950 and was 
named Vice President in 1954. 


He is well known throughout the insurance 
industry, having been invited as a speaker to 
numerous buyer's groups across the country. 





GEOFFREY N. CALVERT 


GEOFFREY N. CALVERT is Vice President 
and Director, Consulting Accurial Division of 
Alexander & Alexander, Inc., New York City. As 
an experienced Consultant and Executive Officer 
of this well known firm, he will bring to the 
Conference his views on “Employee's Benefits — 
From the Consultant’s Viewpoint.” 


He has been engaged for many years in 


working with top industrial corporations in con- 
nection with their Pension Plans. He has handled 
many problems arising from mergers and adjust- 
ments to pension plans which have become 
obsolete as a result of inflationary trends. He 
also made considerable studies of the invest- 
ment aspects of retirement and other fringe 
benefit plans. 


As author of various technical papers, booklets 
and articles dealing with the many aspects of 
retirement plans he has also had considerable 
experience in economic research, population 
forcasting, and problems connected with indus- 
trial development. In 1946 he established the 
statistical division of The World Bank in Wash- 
ington. 





T. T. REDINGTON, JR. 


T. T. REDINGTON, JR. is Insurance and Pension 
Administrator of Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas. From the background of his present posi- 
tion, Mr. Redington will examine “Employee 
Benefits — From the Corporate Administrator's 
Viewpoint.” 


Mr. Redington brings to the Conference valu- 
able experience of dual nature having been 
associated with both insurance companies and 
industry as Insurance Manager. From 1941 to 
1952 he was with The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany in the position of Field Service Represen- 
tative, Group Supervisor and Assistant District 
Group Supervisor in the San Francisco branch 
office and District Group Supervisor in Houston. 
In 1952 and 1953 he was Home Office Represen- 
tative of the State Mutual in Houston. He 
assumed his present position with Dresser In- 
dustries in February, 1953. In his position, he is 
responsible for the administration of all lines of 
insurance. 


He holds an A. B. Degree from Dartmouth 
College. He is past President and a member of 
the Dallas Chapter of the American Society of 
Insurance Management Inc. and is currently a 
Director of the American Society of Insurance 
Management Inc. He is past President of the 
Factory Mutual Texas Advisory Committee a 
member of the Fire Insurance subcommittee of the 
Texas Manufacturers Association and a member 
of the Southwestern Chapter of the Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriter. 
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Houston Insurance Conference 
(From page 28) 


porate insurance managers, insur- 
ance company executives, agents 
and public officials. 


Houston Society of Insurance 
Management in Retrospect 


Relatively young people in the 
business world, with fresh ideas, 
confronted with a new difficult to 
define concept which a few called 
“risk management” but most re- 
ferred to simply as “insurance buy- 
ing” — these were the people who 
first gathered together in June 1953 
to form an organization which they 
called the Houston Area Insurance 
Buyers Association, now the Hous- 
ton Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment. 


Formed for the purpose of devel- 
oping a closer relationship among 
the buyers of corporate insurance 
leading to the exchange of ideas 
and information, the organization 
got off to a rapid start scheduling 
regular monthly meetings for dis- 
cussing some current topic on in- 
surance. 


In the Spring of 1954 the Society 
made what many consider to be its 
most important contribution to cor- 
porate insurance management in 
the Houston area when it scheduled 
its first annual insurance confer- 
ence. This was an all day affair 
during which basic insurance con- 
tracts were discussed by members 
of the local CPCU chapter. The 
conference received enthusiastic 
endorsement and immediate plans 
were made to repeat the effort in 
the following year. Again the 
CPCU’s were called upon for the 
program which continued the 
theme of the first program, con- 
centrating in the area of basic in- 
surance contracts. 


Resting on the firm foundation 


’ provided by the quality of these 


first two conferences, commencing 
with the Third Annual Conference 
in 1956, the association has looked 


to Hartford, Boston, Providence, 
New York, Chicago and other 
insurance centers for the outstand- 
ing speakers which have appeared 
on the conference programs. An- 
other excellent program has been 
planned for the forthcoming 7th 
conference schedule for April 13. 


In the Fall of 1958, the Society 
sponsored the first daylong seminar 
for the purpose of giving concen- 
trated attention to specific insur- 
ance problems by groups of twelve 
to fifteen persons. Since some forty 
people registered for the seminar, 
it was necessary to divide the 
registrants into four discussion 
groups. This program was very well 
received and was repeated in 1959 
with an even larger registration. 
Due to the response of our mem- 
bers for this type of program, it is 
planned to make these seminars a 
regular annual Fall event. 


In other areas, the association is 
actively interested in the rate and 
policy making functions of the 
State Board of Insurance and in 
State and Federal legislation af- 
fecting insurance. Through its 
Legislative and Educational Com- 
mittees the members are kept in- 
formed on the matters in which 
they are interested and encour- 
aged to take appropriate individual 
action. 


Today, approximately fifty com- 
panies are members of the Hous- 
ton Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment. With something like eighty- 
five individuals representing these 
companies, the problem of continu- 
ing to develop a closer relation- 
ship among buyers, and particu- 
larly to acquaint new members 
with others in the group, has re- 
ceived special attention. A recent 
innovation which we believe will 
facilitate attaining this objective is 
the publication of a pictorial mem- 
bership directory which lists the 
members of the association along 
with their pictures. 
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ASIM Sets Dates for 
Spring Meetings 


The American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., has 
selected May first and second, 
1960, for its Spring meetings, all 
of which will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
City. 


The Executive Committee will 
meet at noon on May 1, 1960, 
and the Board of Directors will 
convene at 4 P.M. on the same 


day. 


The dinner meeting for mem- 
bers of ASIM and their guests 
will be held at 6 P.M. on May 
2, 1960. Members of New York 
Chapter, ASIM, will be hosts to 
the members and guests at the 


dinner meeting. 











Atlanta Chapter, ASIM, 
Elects New Officers 


Atlanta Chapter of The Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., has elected Dr. Kenneth 
Black, Jr., of Georgia State College 
of Business Administration (Insur- 
ance Division), president. He suc- 
ceeds William H. Quay, Jr. of The 
Coca-Cola Company. 

Serving with Dr. Black are: Bar- 
ney E. Carnes, Jr., Delta Air Lines, 
Inc., vice-president; and Miss Cyn- 
thia Wasson, Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, secretary-treasurer. 
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Boiler & Machinery — 
Williams 


(From page 24) 


the shape of better cost and cov- 
erage) is better than 2 birds in 
the bush (in the shape of a possible 
tax saving if an accident does 
occur). 


Retrospective Rating 


What to do about Retrospective 
Rating is often a problem. Gener- 
ally speaking, the results are not 
as good for Boiler and Machinery 
risks as for the personal injury 
lines, obviously because of inspec- 
tion costs. However, in many cases 
good results can be _ obtained, 
depending on character of the cov- 
erage. These results are sometimes 
erratic, but it can be generally 
stated that property damage deduc- 
tibles lower the value of a retro- 
spective plan, because of the dol- 
lars they take out of the premium. 
Also, results are usually much bet- 
ter where there is a preponder- 
ance of machinery, because of the 
lesser inspection cost as compared 
to boilers and pressure vessels. 
Whether a_ retrospective plan 
would be good for you is usually 
a matter of cut and try to deter- 
mine the final result. 


Joint Losses 


Another topic which has been of 
prime interest in the last few years 
is that of joint losses, where cov- 
erage is provided by both Fire and 
Boiler & Machinery carriers. (Ex- 
amples are lightning losses on 
electrical machinery, pressure ves- 
sel explosions covered under both 
types of contracts and furnace ex- 
plosions in boilers.) Most of these 
have been peacefully resolved be- 
tween the companies themselves, 
with no difficulty to the policy- 
holder. The Companies have an 
Agreement of Guiding Principles 
to which all of the leading carriers 
subscribe. This agreement provides 
that if each would have paid the 
loss if the other policy had not 
been in force, then it becomes a 
joint loss between them, with the 
amount each shall pay apportioned 
by formula. If the total amount of 
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coverage provided under both poli- 
cies is sufficient to cover the loss, 
then it will be paid in full. For 
example, if one policy has a deduc- 
tible and the other does not, then 
no deductible is assessed against 
the policyholder in the final settle- 
ment. If there is a coinsurance 
deficiency under one policy and not 
under the other, then the deficiency 
is made up under the other policy. 
The whole purpose is to make sure 
that you — the buyer — do not 
suffer by reason of differences of 
opinion between the Companies if 
you have purchased overlapping 
coverages for the sake of security. 
In many cases these overlapping 
coverages are fully justified, to 
make certain that you have un- 
questioned protection, regardless 
of what the cause of the accident 
may have been. 

There have, however, been a few 
recent cases where both carriers 
have denied liability for a loss, so 
that it did not come under the 
provisions of the Guiding Princi- 
ples for joint losses. These cases 
are regrettable and I can tell you 
that the insurance industry as a 
whole is hard at work to find a 
means of avoiding them. Progress 
is being made on development of 
forms which will clearly define the 
area of coverage for each carrier, 
with no possible gap between them. 
There is some talk of absorbing 
Boiler & Machinery coverages 
within the Fire contract. Whatever 
the ultimate development, the 
insurance industry is earnestly 
seeking a solution and it can be 
hoped that there will be no more 
losses where the policyholder, hav- 
ing purchased protection which he 
considered to be safe and secure, is 
left in the middle between 2 car- 
riers, each denying its responsi- 
bility for the loss. 

Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
is now in a definite process of evo- 
lution. Pressure to more clearly 
define the areas of loss, pressure for 
broader coverages and for more- 
inclusive contracts will undoubt- 
edly bring about many changes in 
the not-too-distant future. 


Review 


First, in deciding what to insure, 
consider not only power equipment 
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capable of causing heavy property 
damage, but also that which could 
cause a serious loss of production. 
Remember the paper machine roll 
which caused a production loss 12 
times that of the property damage 
and the business interruption loss 
from a boiler tube failure which 
was more than 500 times the cost 
of the tube. Next, be certain that 
your policy covers all equipment 
which is subject to inspection laws, 
to take advantage of the fact that 
your Company’s Engineers are 
commissioned as deputy state 
inspectors. 

Don’t overlook the value of de- 
ductibles for property insurance, 
but for the sake of economy don’t 
set them too high and remember 
the principle that the practical 
value of a deductible decreases 
with the loss frequency. Deducti- 
bles are also very practical in con- 
nection with Use and Occupancy 
insurance, in the form of either 
time deferments or dollar amounts. 
Very few industries will have a 
real loss from shutdowns of a few 
hours or days, even though an 
insurance loss might be fully prov- 
able. 

And last of all, don’t forget that 
Boiler and Machinery exposures 
may well be catastrophe exposures, 
well worth investigating if you 
have power equipment. 





Robert G. Kenan Is 
Appointed Regional 
Vice President of ASIM 


Robert G. Kenan, Director of 
Industrial Relations and Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Southern 
Natural Gas Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed Regional Vice President 
of The American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., for 
Region #5 — representing the 
South-Central States. 

Mr. Kenan, who is a Director 
of the Alabama Society of Insur- 
ance Management, inc., ASIM, 
will be in charge of the states 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Tennessee. 
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Many shipments bite the dust! 


Be sure your goods in transit are properly advantage of claims-settling facilities 
safeguarded by strong and dependable _ throughout the world. 

cargo insurance written through the * * * 

MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA. In this way ASK YOUR AGENT OR BROKER TO CONSULT WITH 
you have the benefit of decades of experi- THE MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA ON ALL OCEAN 
ence, the know-how of specialists and the AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE PROBLEMS. 


on o 
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%, 
wit 123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


MEMBER COMPANIES: 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY °* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY °  FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY * GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY °* THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OFFICES— 


New York * CHICAGO * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * TORONTO 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Corpus Christi * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Louisville 
Montreal * New Haven ®* Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland * Raleigh * Richmond ® St. Louis * Seattle ° Stockton * Summit * Syracuse 
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You and the Future — Black 


(From page 14) 


trend is toward payment of dam- 
ages for an increasing percentage 
of automobile caused injuries and 
that the amount of damage awards 
is steadily increasing thus causing 
high costs to automobile owners 
for insurance protection. And I 
also think that we should recognize 
that, after all the costs of litigation 
and adjudication, too small a share 
of the premium paid by the auto- 
mobile owner finds its way to the 
victim of the accident, the person 
injured. 
* * 

One of the greatest achievements 
of our Workmen’s Compensation 
system is that it has greatly im- 
proved the medical care of the 
injured and has stimulated great 
advances in the rehabilitation of 
the injured. Private competitive in- 
surance is entitled to great credit 


for these achievements. Unfortu- 
nately, the present system of ad- 
judicating and paying for auto- 
mobile caused injuries does not 
encourage efforts toward rehabili- 
tation, indeed it sometimes discour- 
ages such efforts. But it is encour- 
aging to note that there is a growing 
concern with this and many other 
aspects of the automobile accident 
problem. Governor Brown has 
called public attention to some of 
these matters in his recommenda- 
tion to the legislature which not 
only raises the question of a method 
of paying for automobile claims 
modeled upon the industrial acci- 
dent system but suggests the need 
for seeking a greater insight into 
the causes of accidents. While there 
are no simple answers to such prob- 
lems, and while I know of no prac- 
tical way to apply a Workmen’s 
Compensation system suitable for 
work injuries to automobile in- 
juries, it seems to me inevitable 
that important changes will be 


made sometimes in the present 


negligence system. 


It is my earnest hope that the 
insurance industry will not take a 
wholly negative position to all 
proposals for changes but rather 
that it will actively cooperate in 
whatever studies are to be made 
and, if and when, changes are made 
by the public through their legisla- 
tors, the insurance industry will 
cooperate in making the new sys- 
tem effective. 


If, and when, the public demands 
changes in the present negligence 
system of adjudicating and paying 
for automobile caused injuries, 
opposition of insurance companies 
will not prevent the public from 
having what it wants. If private 
insurance is unable to or unwilling 
to provide the insurance required, 
other means of providing the neces- 
sary protection will be established. 


(More on page 40) 
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consider the pygmy 





If you'll pardon the expression, he thinks 

that he’s “armed to the teeth.” And well he 
may be against his simple enemies. 

But he’d be in for an awful rude awakening if 
he came up against a modern opponent. 

Well, that’s the way it is with people who 
have outmoded protection against today’s costly 
medical bills. Every year over one million 
families face the rude awakening of medical 
expenses amounting to more than half 

their annual income. Prudential’s Group Basic 
Major Medical Expense Plan was designed to 
give up-to-date protection. It helps pay bills 
where the normal hospital-surgical plan would 
operate. And, in addition, it helps protect 
against major medical expenses—the bills 
that no one can afford. 
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For more injormation about this 
twentieth century “protection” 
call your Prudential Agent, 

Broker or the Prudential 

Group or Home Office nearest 

you. Ask for folder GI 165. 

No obligation. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE— 
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ASIM Welcomes New Members 


Alabama Society of Insurance 


Management, Inc. 

Alabama Gas Corporation 

Alabama Power Company 

American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company 

The Birmingham News 

Jack Cole Company 

EBSCO Industries 

Gulf States Paper 
Corporation 

Herbert Construction 
Company 

Saunders Truck Leasing Co. 

Southern Natural Gas 
Company 

Southern Services, Inc. 

Western Grain Company 


Chicago Chapter 

Acme Steel Company 

Admiral Corporation 

American Hospital Supply 
Corp. 

Beatrice Foods Company 

Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Co. 

Harper-Wyman Company 

Hammond Organ Company 

Illinois Tool Works 

Kester Solder Company 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 

Rand McNally & Company 

Rathbone, Hair & 
Ridgway Box Co. 

Skil Corporation 

Victor Adding Machine Co. 


Cleveland Chapter 


Oglebay Norton Company 
Towmotor Corporation 


Delaware Valley Chapter 


Lee Rubber and Tire 
Corporation 


Houston Society of Insurance 
Management 
Farnsworth & Chambers 
Co., Inc. 
United Carbon Company 


Insurance Buyers Association 
of Detroit 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Montreal Insurance Buyers 
Association 
Canada Iron Foundries, 
Limited 
Canadian Liquid Air Co., 
Ltd. 
Seven-Up Montreal Ltd. 


Insurance Buyers Association 
of Pittsburgh 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 
Toronto Insurance Buyers 
Association 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 


Ltd. 

Addressograph-Multigraph 
of Canada, Ltd. 

Alsco Products of Canada, 
Ltd. 

The Board of Home 
Missions (The United 
Church of Canada) 

Brewers’ Warehousing Co., 
Ltd. 

The British American Oil 
Co., Ltd. 

Canada Bread Co., Ltd. 

Canada Life Assurance 
Company 

Canada Packers, Ltd. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., 
Ltd. 

Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Motorways 
Management Corp. Ltd. 

Canadian Oil Companies, 
Limited 

Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Ltd. 

Coca-Cola, Ltd. 


Combined Enterprises, Ltd. 


The Consumers’ Gas 
Company 

Dominion Foundries & 
Steel, Ltd. 

Dominion Stores Limited 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Limited 

Famous Players Canadian 
Corp., Ltd. 

Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 


Company of Canada, Ltd. 


General Steel Wares 
Limited 


The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 

Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

John Inglis Co., Ltd. 

International Harvester Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 

S. S. Kresge Company, Ltd. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd. 

Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 

Moore Corporation Limited 

National Trust Company, 
Ltd. 

Nestle (Canada) Ltd. 

A. S. Nicholson and Son 
Limited 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

Philips Electronics 
Industries, Ltd. 

Photo Engravers & 
Electrotypers, Ltd. 

The Proctor & Gamble 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Reichhold Chemical 
(Canada) Limited 

A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd. 

Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Simoniz Company Limited 

The Robert Simpson Co. 
Ltd. 

Spruce Falls Power & 
Paper Co., Ltd. 

The Steel Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Terminal Warehouses, Ltd. 

The Toronto General Trusts 
Corp. 

Toronto Transit 
Commission 

Trane Company of Canada, 
Ltd. 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
Limited 

Union Carbide Canada 
Limited 

Ventures Limited 

Victory Soya Mills, Ltd. 


Wisconsin Chapter 


Amity Leather Products Co. 
Albert Trostel & Sons 
Company 
Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. 
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Wherever you are, we can help you 
put the finger on fire hazards... 


Whether yours is a complex of buildings or an isolated 
plant in the United States or Canada, there’s a Manufac- 
turers Mutual Loss-Prevention Engineer ready to hel,» you 
search out and eliminate hazards which cause losses. 

Each year our far-ranging Field Engineers travel hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles throughout each of the 50 
states and neighboring Canada as a part of their regular 
plant inspection tours. To maintain the closest possible con- 
tact with our more than 3500 Policyholder Members, we 
now maintain a nation-wide network of twenty-one District 


Offices in all major U. S. and Canadian cities.* In addition 


to their frequent inspection visits, our Field Engineers are 
readily available for consultation in setting up new safe- 
guards to meet changing conditions. 

This “‘on-the-spot’” nearness and demonstrated willing- 
ness to eliminate the causes of costly fires at their source 
are good reasons why so many companies — in so many 
places — seek and enjoy the protection of Manufacturers 
Mutual coverage. Why don’t you, too? Write today for 
complete details. 


* See reverse side for the District Office nearest you. 


1 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


1500 TURKS HEAD BLDG., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


No. 249 in a series 


Over $69,000,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Factory Mutual Companies Printed in U.S.A. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST OF THE EIGHT FACTORY MUTUAL COMPANIES 





where a Policy 


of Loss Prevention 


makes your Policy worth more 





ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA DENVER 6, COLORADO PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 

1428 West Peachtree St., N.W. 104 Fillmore Street Room 903, 18 West Chelten Ave. 
BERLIN, CONNECTICUT DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 

P.O. Box 5 Grand Bldg., 18230 Grand River Ave. 3 Gateway Center, 401 Liberty Ave., Rm. 1452 
CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY HOUSTON 5, TEXAS ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 

54 Center Street, Box 275 Times Center Bidg., 2444 Times Blvd. 174 Lafayette Road 


ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS . LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 501 South Central A 
2318 Field Bidg., 135 So. LaSalle St. 715 Architects Bldg., 816 West 5th St. nee ene soe 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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The twenty-fifth Chapter of 
the American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., is 
the Alabama Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. 


The officers are: President 
M. G. Jackson, Vulcan Mate- 
rials Company, Birmingham; 
Vice President, John R. Hall, 
Southern Services, Inc., Bir- 
mingham; and Secretary and 
Treasurer, Harold Wilson, Bir- 
mingham News, Birmingham. 


Elected as directors are: 
Harry G. de la Torre, Jack 
Cole Company, Birmingham; 
and Robert G. Kenan, South- 
ern Natural Gas Company, 
Birmingham. 


The first regular meeting 
after the organization meet- 





Alabama 
Becomes the 
Twenty - fifth Chapter 
of the 
American Society of 


Insurance Management, Inc. 


ing was held on January 19th 
and the speaker for the eve- 
ning was Mr. J. A. Sebert 
of Chicago, Manager of the 
Boiler and Machinery Depart- 
ment for the Zurich Com- 
panies. 


Regular meetings will be 
held on the second Thursday 
of each month for dinner at 
7 P.M. at the Gold Nugget 
Restaurant in Homewood, Ala- 
bama. 


The American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., is 
very proud to welcome this 
new chapter to its roster of 
membership and cordially in- 
vites all members of ASIM 
to visit the new chapter on its 
regular meeting dates. 








PLAN 
ON 


TO ATTEND 


the 


SPRING 
MERTING 


of 


(SIM 


MAY Second, 1960 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
New York, N. Y. 


(For Members and Guests ) 
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You and the Future — Black 
(From page 36) 


The record of accomplishment in 
reduction of work injuries, care of 
the injured, rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, which competition 
between private insurers has pro- 
duced in Workmen’s Compensation, 
makes me very sure that whatever 
new needs are created for insur- 
ance, competition between private 
insurers in a free enterprise econ- 
omy will better serve the ultimate 
purposes of the social policies 
which resulted in the needs for 
. insurance than any plan of gov- 
ernment managed insurance mo- 
nopoly. 


* * * 


Perhaps the true purposes of 
insurance are not well understood 
even by many in the insurance 
business. Providing protection is, 
of course, the reason for insur- 
ance, but to many, protection is 
thought of only as a device for 
reimbursing for losses sustained, a 
financial transaction, a process of 
collecting premiums and paying 
out losses. Considered in this way, 
one would be concerned almost 
entirely with the most economical 
ways of collecting money and pay- 
ing losses. This concept would 
almost surely suggest that a gov- 
ernment monopoly, concentrating 
upon those functions could, per- 
haps, collect premiums and pay out 
money more economically than can 
be done by a competitive insurance 
system. But real protection is much 
more than reimbursement for 
losses, it means protection from 
losses, it means prevention of fires, 
it means prevention of accidents 
that cause losses, it means minimiz- 
ing the disabilities resulting from 
injuries through medical care and 
rehabilitation, it means concern 
with the total cost of protection both 
for losses and for expenses. And, it 
means equitable discrimination in 
insurance costs to insurance buy- 
ers, truly based on their ability and 
willingness to do the thing neces- 
sary to prevent losses. 


The concept of insurance as pro- 
tection by prevention of loss, as 
well as indemnification for losses 
not prevented, is applicable to all 
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kinds of insurance protection but it 
has not had equal emphasis in all 
kinds of insurance. We all know 
what research in the causes of fires 
and in ways of minimizing the 
causes of fires has accomplished in 
reducing the cost of fire losses. We 
know that minimizing the causes of 
injuries in industry and care and 
rehabilitation of the disabled has 
greatly reduced the cost of work 
injuries. Similar results have been 
accomplished for other kinds of 
risks. However, in group sickness 
and accident insurance, as an 
example, there has been, I believe, 
too much emphasis of often small 
differences in operating costs, or 
so-called “retention”, and all too 
little on the much greater possible 
savings through preventive medi- 
cine methods. Prevention of loss 
and minimizing the extent of 
losses is just as important in the 
small premium mass market for 
automobile insurance and fire in- 
surance as for the larger premium 
business policyholders. The differ- 
ences are in the methods to be 
used. More adequate research of 
the causes of loss and of ways to 
make such losses less frequent and 
less serious, active participation in 
community and other organized 
effort to bring about improved 
building codes and better fire pro- 
tection, better control of the licens- 
ing of drivers of automobiles, of 
better law enforcement, better 
automobile design, safer highways, 
can, I believe, have a marked effect 
on loss costs. Adherence to the 
basic purpose of insurance, pre- 
venting loss, requires that we be 
as concerned in preventing losses 
in the mass market as we have 
been in the business insurance 
market. The recent organization by 
more than 500 insurance companies 
writing automobile insurance of 
the Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety is a tangible evidence 
of the acceptance by automobile 
insurers of the basic purpose and 
obligation to prevent loss as well 
as to pay for losses. Similarly the 
concern of the life insurance indus- 
try with prevention of illness and 
prolonging of life is illustrated by 
its cooperation in support of re- 
search of circulating diseases. 


I have a very strong conviction 
that our private competitive insur- 


ance system is assured of per- 
manency in our American way of 
life to the extent that this concept, 
of protection by preventing loss as 
well as paying for losses, is accepted 
by the insurance industry in all 
kinds of insurance. On the other 
hand, the future of our industry is 
in jeopardy to the extent we accept 
the concept of protection as merely 
a financial process of collecting and 
paying our monies. 


* *k * 


I assume that we all believe in 
private enterprise in insurance. 
The advances in insurance methods 
and services that private enter- 
prise has achieved, have very 
largely resulted from competition 
between insuring organizations. We 
in the insurance business know 
there is very active competition 
between insurance companies, and 
we are somewhat surprised that 
there is being conducted a Con- 
gressional investigation to deter- 
mine whether the present system 
of state regulation has worked to 
unduly limit competition to the 
detriment of the public. There are 
varying kinds and degrees of com- , 
petition. There can be active com- 
petition between companies with 
essentially similar products and 
services and such competition does 
promote progress in the quality of 
products and services and reduc- 
tion in costs. Dramatic changes, 
however, result from competition 
between different ways of provid- 
ing protection. 


The chain store and the super- 
market in the food industry have 
not and are not likely to eliminate 
the independent grocer but they 
have forced changes in merchan- 
dising on all food stores, and the 
buyer has benefited. The Factory 
Mutual system developed with pri- 
mary emphasis on fire prevention 
and produced a remarkable reduc- 
tion in fire insurance costs for their 
members. The result was not a 
monopoly of this type of insurance, 
but the development of similar ser- 
vices by other insurance companies 
to the benefit of all buyers of this 
type of protection. The enactment 
of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
created a new kind of insurance 


(More on page 42) 
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Comprehensive Liability 
Insurance 


(From page 26) 


such suits and the Company 
will reimburse the Insured 
for the costs thereof. 


Exclusions 
Most of the exclusions in a Com- 
prehensive General Liability policy 
can be modified or removed for a 
premium consideration. The exclu- 
sions and the permissible modifica- 
tions follow: 


Exclusion (a) 

The standard policy excludes lia- 
bility assumed in contracts or 
agreements except for a specified 
few. 

For a premium consideration 
Underwriters are agreeable to the 
extension of the policy to cover all 
other written agreements on a 
blanket basis except insofar as the 
assumption of liability for the sole 
negligence of another is concerned. 


Exclusion (b) 
This is commonly referred to as 


the third party beneficiary exclu- © 


sion and while underwriters may 
agree in some cases to remove the 
exclusion, they are generally reluc- 
tant to do so since the claimant’s 
action would be based on contract 
rather than on negligence. 


Exclusion (c) 

This is the Watercraft, Aircraft 
and Automobile exclusion. Under 
certain conditions the first two may 
be modified or removed although 
it is the consensus of opinion that 
if such exposures exist it would be 
preferable to cover them by specific 
forms of liability policies. 


Exclusion (d) 

This is a war risk exclusion per- 
taining to assumed liability and 
needs no particular comment. 


Exclusion (e) 

No coverage is afforded with res- 
pect to a statutory liability in con- 
nection with the manufacture, sale, 
distribution or gift of alcoholic 
beverages. Coverage for this ex- 
dosure may be obtained under a 
special from of policy. 


Exclusion (f) and (g) 
These apply to obligations under 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
and Employers’ Liability. No com- 
ment is required. 


Exclusion (h) 

The purpose of this exclusion is 
twofold. First the policy does not 
cover property owned, occupied by 
or rented to the Insured; property 
used by the Insured except for lia- 
bility assumed under a sidetrack 
agreement (tracks and freight 


cars) nor does the policy cover 
property in the care, custody or 
control of the Insured or as to 
which the Insured is exercising 
physical control. 

The second part of the exclusion 
is somewhat confusing to some 
people. The intent is to exclude 
liability for damages which dam- 
ages are represented by the value 


(More on page 44) 
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You and the Future — Black 
(From page 40) 


and an added cost to industry. The 
success of loss prevention in fire 
insurance inspired the creation of 
a considerable number of new in- 
surance organizations in the hope 
that loss prevention in Workmen’s 
Compensation would be as effective 
in controlling insurance costs as it 
had been in fire insurance. Many 
of these companies used a different 
selling plan than that generally 
used by the established industry. 
Because these companies were suc- 
- cessful in reducing insurance costs 
and because they sold their services 
aggressively with resulting sub- 
stantial growth, companies writing 
Workmen’s Compensation insur- 
ance have collectively achieved a 
splendid record in preventing work 
injuries, and in the care and re- 
habilitation of the injured. And 
because many of the new com- 
panies, through different selling 
methods, reduced operating costs as 
well as losses there have been gen- 
eral reductions in the selling costs 
of the industry generally. 


* * * 
i 


Automobile insurance developed 
as an important market after many 
insurance companies were well es- 
tablished in other lines of insur- 
ance. Generally, they began’ to 
write automobile insurance, and 
that market grew so rapidly that 
automobile insurance became an 
important part of their business 
and in some cases the major part. 


The growth was so satisfactory 
and the experience sufficiently sat- 
isfactory that no great effort was 
made to develop new methods. Gen- 
erally companies were content to 
follow traditional rating methods, 
and selling methods. 


The failure or inability of these 
companies to bring about major 
changes in automobile insurance 
left the market open for others. 
New companies entered this field, 
with revolutionary methods, new 
concepts on pricing, and new sell- 
ing methods. They have had phe- 
nominal growth, a growth so rapid 
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that it is causing a revolution in 
automobile insurance. Their selling 
methods have been sharply differ- 
ent from traditional agency meth- 
ods. As a result of the success and 
growth of those companies, it is 
quite clear that the automobile in- 
surance business will never be the 
same as it was before they became 
important in the industry. Com- 
panies are cutting selling costs, 
primarily by cutting commissions, 
but they are also trying to cut 
other costs. Some companies are 
experimenting with revolutionary 
changes in the agents’ traditional 
relationship with policyholders, 
with companies writing policies 
and doing the billing and account- 
ing. In other words, making the 
policyholder a direct customer of 
the company. Pricing methods are 
being changed, classifications are 
being refined, coverages are being 
packaged. 


* * * 
i t 


We must ever seek to preserve 
and safeguard the ability of insur- 
ance institutions to change to meet 
changing needs, the freedom to 
devise and introduce new products 
and new methods, the power to 
bring about changes in old prac- 
tices by subjecting them to the 
severe tests that competition ap- 
plies. But we must also recognize 
that insurance is subject to a high 
degree of regulation, the need for 
which is almost universally recog- 
nized. The objects and purposes of 
the insurance regulatory: system, 
namely to guard against insolvency, 
against excessive rates, and to as- 
sure fair practices, are not always 
easy to reconcile with the charac- 
teristics of the competitive system. 
Most of our rate regulatory laws 
have been drawn with a view to 
making such reconciliations pos- 
sible and those charged with re- 
sponsibility for administering the 
various state regulatory systems 
have a challenging problem to so 
wield their great powers as to 
achieve a proper accommodation 
among these conflicting needs. 
Competition which reduces the cost 
of insurance through prevention of 


loss and reduced costs of operation 
is constructive competition. Compe- 
tition which reduces its price for 
insurance without a commensurate 
reduction in the cost of producing 
the insurance and which unfairly 
discriminates in prices between 
policyholders is destructive com- 
petition, jeopardizing the soundness 
of the insurance and injurious to 
the public interest. 


The state supervisor of insurance 
has an extremely difficult task 
under today’s condition of competi- 
tion in automobile insurance. Pro- 
tecting the buyer of insurance from 
inequitable rates and the benefici- 
aries of policies from insolvencies 
resulting from inadequate rates be- 
comes more intense. There is al- 
ways danger that this intense com- 
petition may develop into a price 
war detrimental to all who are 
concerned in the protection pro- 
vided by insurance policies. Insur- 
ance companies with large re- 
sources accumulated from _ past 
profits earned with other kinds of 


insurance can survive a period of ® 


selling some lines of insurance at 
less than cost and thereby elimi- 
nate less fortunate competitors 
through forced mergers or insol- 
vency, but such a result would not 
be in the long term interest of the 
public or of the insurance industry 
and would be definitely harmful 
to those whose protection is de- 
stroyed. Prevention of such devel- 
opments places upon the insurance 
supervisor the responsibility of 
being concerned with inadequate 
rates as well as excessive rates. 
Measuring the equity, reasonable- 
ness and accuracy of the rates, for 
individual companies or groups of 
companies is made especially diffi- 
cult by the absence of adequate 
statistical and accounting stand- 
ards which are needed to provide 
yardsticks of measurement. 


I am confident, however, that 
there is a better chance of assuring 
constructive competition under «4 Q 
system of state regulation than 
under a federal system. But the 


(More on page 43) 
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You and the Future — Black 
(From page 42) 


states will preserve their powers 
only so long as they remain vigor- 
ous and wise. 


The insurance industry is both 
growing and changing. It will con- 
tinue to grow and change because 
the needs for protection will grow 
and change. Our competitive insur- 
ance system can more effectively 
than any other form of insurance 
meet the needs for protection if 
we accept and aggressively develop 
the concept that the most important 
protection is that which prevents 
losses, and if we encourage con- 
structive competition between com- 
panies and operating methods while 
discouraging destructive competi- 
tion which jeopardizes the interest 


of policyholders and the benefici- 
aries of policies. There is both a 
great opportunity and a challenge 
in the insurance industry for those 
men and women who _ prepare 
themselves to accept leadership in 
the business. Insurance does not 
create the needs for protection, 
changing social, economic, and po- 
litical conditions will determine 
those needs. Those who best under- 
stand those changing needs, and 
who also have knowledge of the 
techniques of insurance are those 
who will be best prepared to be 
tomorrow’s leaders of our industry. 


(Speech before the San Francisco 
All Industry Luncheon sponsored 
by Northern California Chapter of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., and Northern 
California Chapter of the Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwrit- 
ers.) 


New York Chapter Sponsors 


Risk Management Courses 


In cooperation with the School of 
Insurance (Insurance Society of 
New York), New York Chapter of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., is sponsoring 
courses in Risk Management. 


Starting February 10, 1960, for 
sixteen weeks, the courses are held 
on Wednesday evenings from 5:30 
to 7:30. 


This is a comprehensive study of 
risk management, focusing espe- 
cially on the responsibilities of the 
corporate risk manager. Those con- 
ducting the courses are members of 
New York Chapter, ASIM, who 
have volunteered their services and 
time. 
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.. all lines of insurance including Ocean Marine 


.. dividend-paying policies (more than $287,000,000 
returned to policyholders since organization in 1912) 


... excellent engineering and claim service facilities 
located at strategic points from coast-to-coast. 
(We have an outstanding record for improving the 
loss experience of our policyholders.) 


.. know-how gained through years of service to some of the 
largest companies in the United States (more than 
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New York Stock Exchange) 


.. unquestioned financial security 


Although we sell only through agents and brokers, 
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field representatives. Write to: 
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AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Comprehensive Liability — 
Malone 


(From page 41) 


of the goods or products which have 
been sold to others, or the value of 
the work completed by the Insured 
for another, when such goods, prod- 
ucts or work are the cause of an 
accident. As an example, a manu- 
facturer sells a television set which 
causes a fire in the customer’s 
home. The customer brings a suit 
for the damage done to his home 
and includes the value of the televi- 
sion set. The company will not 
~ indemnify for the amount claimed 
for the television set. This exclu- 
sion particularly that part referring 
to damage to property in the care, 
custody or control of the Insured 
and damage to work completed by 
the Insured is of particular concern 
to people in the Construction busi- 
ness and in response to demands by 
this segment of industry, the insur- 
ance companies have made avail- 
able the so-called “broad form” 
property damage coverage, which 
modifies the exclusion referred to. 


Although the benefits of the 
broader coverage are not confined 
to the Construction industry it is 
of greater interest to Contractors 
than it is to Manufacturers. 


The more important feature of 
the broad form property damage is 
that coverage is provided for dam- 
age to: 


Tools and equipment loaned to 
the Insured while not being used 
by the Insured. 


Property furnished to a Contrac- 
tor to be installed in the work is 
excluded only while in the Con- 
tractor’s custody prior to com- 
mencement of his operations. 


Property furnished to a Contrac- 
tor while being constructed or 
installed by him or in his behalf 
other than 


(a) that particular part of the 
property upon which opera- 
tions are being performed at 
the time of the accident 


(b) that particular part of the 
property out of which the 
accident arises 
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(c) that particular part of the 
property, the repair or re- 
placement of which is neces- 
sary because of faulty work- 
manship thereon. 


I would like to point out, that if 
a contract between an Owner and 
Contractors is of a cost-plus nature, 
and if Builders’ All Risk coverage 
is carried on the work, these facts 
should be taken into consideration 
with respect to the broad form 
property damage coverage. 


Exclusion (i) 

This is the Water Damage 
exclusion. Underwriters are 
generally agreeable to its re- 
moval for a premium or a 
separate Water Damage Legal 
Liability policy may be pro- 
cured. 


Nuclear Energy Liability 
Exclusion 

This is a new standard exclu- 
sion and through discussion of 
it would take much more time 
than we have. Basically, cov- 
erage is excluded with respect 
to injuries etc. caused by the 
hazardous properties of nuclear 
materials, the ownership or 
operation of nuclear facilities 
or the handling of fuel, waste 
materials, etc. 


Conditions 

There is one policy condition 
which I feel requires some com- 
ment. This is “Limits of Liability — 
Products” which contains a clause 
reading “All such damages arising 
out of one lot of goods or products 
prepared or acquired by the Named 
Insured or by another trading 
under his name shall be considered 
as arising out of one accident.” 


This condition is particularly ap- 
plicable to the manufacture and 
sale of some products because in 
the absence of such a restriction, 
the liability of the Underwriter 
could be many times what he would 
wish to assume. Since the limit is 
established to permit the Under- 
writer to measure his liability in 
any one accident and since the 
accident can be said to occur when 
the batch is prepared the condition 
is not unreasonable. 

Limits of Liability 
Of all the exposures to financial 


loss faced by Corporations in our 
modern civilization, that which 
could result from injuries to mem- 
bers of the public and damage to 
the property of others, including 
the loss of use thereof, is the most 
difficult to evaluate. Inflationary 
trends and sympathetic juries add 
to the difficulties of keeping this 
evaluation current. 


This has generally been recog- 
nized by Insurance Buyers and 
consequently the purchase of excess 
liability insurance has become 
quite common. It is not unusual 
for Manufacturers and Contractors 
to be insured for limits of up to 
five million dollars and in some 
cases the demand for limits of 
fifteen and even twenty million 
dollars has exhausted the capacity 
of the foreign market as well as 
the domestic market. One never 
knows where the lightning will 
strike. Who would have thought 
that the operations of a Casualty 
Insurance Company could, aside 
from automobile liability, result in 
a serious claim for bodily injuries. 
But it can happen as is evident 
from a recent verdict 
County, Illinois against a _ well- 
known Insurance Company. The 
suit was for $6,265,000 and was 
based on an accident on March 19, 
1957 at Jacksonville, Florida. A 
cable holding a hoist used on a 
construction job snapped. The hoist 
fell, 7 men were killed and 12 
injured. The Insurance Company, 
which had issued a liability policy 
to a contractor on the project was 
held negligent for not making 
adequate safety recommendations. 
The jury awarded $1,569,400 to the 
plaintiffs. 


Until recently the most advanta- 
geous way of purchasing excess 
limits was under a so-called Um- 
brella form. Unfortunately the 
markets for this type of policy are 
presently in a very confused state 
so, until this situation is clarified, I 
feel it would be inadvisable to dis- 
cuss it. 


Foreign Liability Insurance 

Today as you travel in foreign 
countries you find, as an integra: 
part of the local economy, the 
operations of foreign subsidiaries 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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Comprehensive Liability — 
Malone 


(From page 44) 


of American Industrial and Com- 
mercial organizations. 


It has always been a source of 
wonder to me that while Insurance 
Buyers are constantly endeavoring 
to be certain that the resources 
and assets of the corporations they 
represent are protected by the 


broadest form of insurance, ade- | 


quate as to limit and uniform as to 
all operations, insofar as this coun- 
try is concerned, the exposures to 
loss represented by the operations 
of their foreign subsidiaries are 
virtually ignored. 


The custom is to permit each 
local manager to decide what 
should or should not be purchased. 
One can readily imagine the defi- 
ciencies inherent in such a system. 


Obviously the assets of foreign 
subsidiaries are just as important as 
those of American subsidiaries and 
should be given as much attention, 
if possible, as that given American 
operations. 


Foreign liability policy forms are, 
with few exceptions, considerably 
more restricted than the standard 
American Liability form. For 
example, very few provide auto- 
matic coverage for additional expo- 
sures. The French policy may not 
cover damage to a neighbor’s plant 
caused by fire originating on the 
Insured’s premises. The Turkish 
liability form does not cover dam- 
age of any sort to surrounding 
property. In the great majority of 
cases, the limit of liability in the 
local policy is from our standards, 
woefully inadequate. 


A sound approach to the solution 
of this problem is to negotiate a 
program under which all foreign 
casualty insurance is consolidated 
with one of the American Under- 
writers specializing in the Foreign 
field with the understanding that 
the Underwriter will issue a policy 
based upon the broad American 
form to apply as excess over the 
foreign policies or over a specified 
retention should the foreign policy 


not apply. 
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A letter by Edward E. Manton, Secretary, policy-maker, and future President 
(1865-1877) of Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company. 
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years ago... 


For over 100 years it has been the policy of Boston Manufacturers: 
@ 70 help members plan and put into effect the most thorough and 
rigorous plant protection programs devisable. (The Company’s 
services include safety recommendations on all new construction 
as well as inspections of existing facilities.) 

Wi 70 help members develop safer plant protection methods by supplying 
them with the latest result of safety research. The company’s 
modern laboratories are equipped to duplicate every type of indus- 
trial hazard known — even equipment and process hazards re- 
sulting from atomic radiation. Members are free, at any time, to 
take advantage of these research facilities. 

This 100-year-old policy explains, in part, why losses to members 
of Boston Manufacturers are rare — and why cost is correspond- 
ingly low. 

For further information simply write to: 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


225 Wyman Street 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
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Risk Management — Hillis 
(From page 12) 


Risk Evaluation 

The corporate risk manager must 
first determine the risk exposures 
to which the corporation is subject. 
This can only be done by some sort 
of a survey of the company’s prop- 
erty, assets, and operations. Such a 
survey can be a formal systematic 
survey or an informal periodic re- 
view of previous information on 
hand. The insurance industry pro- 
vides many tools for the surveyor 
to use as guides in his efforts. The 
‘insurance companies, the agents, 
the brokers and the different trade 
associations have prepared guides 
or survey forms with which the 
risks can be evaluated. The survey 
form will be different for different 
industries and different for differ- 
ent coverages. The hazards or ex- 
posures described will be both 
natural and legal. Formalized sur- 
vey forms facilitate the work and 
minimize the possibility that any 
particular hazard or exposure will 
be overlooked. 


The most obvious survey is the 
physical inventory of the company 
properties. That is, an inventory of 
all plants, machinery, equipment 
and other assets owned, leased or 
in the custody of the company. The 
insurance administrator in a small 
company with a relatively few 
plant locations may undertake the 
physical survey job himself. But if 
the company is reasonably large, 
or spread out geographically, and 
such a survey is to be accomplished 
with a reasonable frequency, the 
administrator will find that he 
must depend upon others to pro- 
vide the information needed. If 
dependence on others is necessary, 
it then becomes almost obligatory 
that very comprehensive instruc- 
tions he provided so that those 
doing the work will know exactly 
what information is required, and 
in how much detail. The survey 
conceived and executed safety and 
loss prevention program serves 
such an obviously important end 
in itself that it cannot be regarded 
as a mere sideline of the insurance 
forms for physical property will 
require certain information for 
proper evaluation while the survey 
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forms for workmen’s compensa- 
tion, public liability, surety and 
fidelity, and personnel or group 
will require an entirely different 
type of information. It may be 
found that in depending on others 
to provide this information, there 
will be several company depart- 
ments involved. For instance, it is 
logical that one would rely upon 
the engineering department to 
provide the property damage sur- 
vey information, whereas, the 
operating personnel may be in a 
better position to provide informa- 
tion in regard to workmen’s com- 
pensation and perhaps, public lia- 
bility. For surety and fidelity, the 
finance or controllers department 
would be the most logical to make 
an analysis of the company bank- 
ing practices, auditing or control 
procedure, plant and office security 
measures and contractual relations 
with others. The personnel depart- 
ment would surely be the one to 
undertake the personnel and group 
part of the job. But regardless of 
the division of the work, the insur- 
ance department must be a work- 
ing partner with every other de- 
partment involved. 


Once the surveys are available 
for classification of hazard, and 
evaluation of risks, the corporate 
risk manager is then ready to 
determine his position in relation 
to his second basic function, that 
of: 


Protection, Planning and Control 

It must be recognized that pro- 
tection is the end result of both 
insurance purchases and safety and 
loss prevention practices. Insur- 
ance against financial loss is only 
part of a sound risk management 
program. It is no substitute for 
employee safety and plant protec- 
tion programs designed to prevent 
personal injury, loss of life, fire, 
explosions, and other property 
damage and destruction. A well 
function. Regardless of the compas- 
sionate aspect of personnel safety 
and loss prevention, there is such 
a logical and practical link between 
the insurance risk, and the abate- 
ment thereof, that no company 
can afford to ignore adequate con- 
servation practice. Dollarwise, it is 
plainly and simply important. A 
company’s loss experience, if the 


company is large enough to be in 
any way self-rating, is the key to 
its insurance cost. By controlling 
losses, a company can make real- 
istic reductions in its immediate 
and future insurance cost. At the 
same time, it can escape or at least 
minimize the many indirect, and 
unrecoverable losses. Such indirect 
losses include lost time or work- 
ers, supervisors and executive per- 
sonnel, the disruption of work 
schedules and delivery schedules, 
the idling of machines or personnel 
not directly involved and a general 
damage to morale resulting from 
repeated or serious loss incidents. 
Also, loss recoveries often times do 
not include or take into considera- 
tion the additional immediate and 
sometimes sizable investment re- 
quired to replace the depreciated 
portion of a physical loss. 


In his loss prevention function 
the corporation insurance manager 
can draw assistance from many 
quarters. If the insured’s property 
damage coverages are carried in 
the preferred risk category, cer- 
tain loss prevention practices are 
not only tendered by the under- 
writer, but are thrust upon him, 
in the form of inspection, reports 
and standards of performance, 
which must be complied. Most 
corporate managements, if their 
properties can qualify for preferred 
risk insurance, gladly accept these 
loss prevention services. As a mat- 
ter of fact, from my own past 
experience I have been told by a 
top executive of a large corpora- 
tion that they could have well 
afforded to self-insure all of their 
physical properties, but they chose 
to buy preferred risk insurance be- 
cause of the inspection and engi- 
neering services that went with it. 


Most companies, that have the 
benefit of inspection and engineer- 
ing service by the insurance carrier, 
delegate to a particular department 
the supervisory responsibility in- 
volved in such programs. Some- 
time, it is found that the safety 
program will be a function of the 
personnel department and_ the 
physical loss prevention program 
will be a function of the engineer- 
ing department. In either or both 
cases the insurance manager is an 
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Risk Management — Hillis 
(From page 46) 


interested party, but he is further | 
labored by not having complete | 
control. This can and does create 
many problems. 


Often times in large corporations, 
decentralization will result in 
divided responsibility for loss pre- 
vention activities. If such is the 
case, the insurance manager finds 
himself not in an administrative | 
position, but in a consulting posi- 
tion. Even so, if he is conscientious, 
he will have a great compulsion 
to literally ride hard on those who | 
are primarily responsible. This last 
remark would indicate in the final 
analysis, loss prevention cannot be 
completely decentralized. There 
must be co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion throughout the entire organi- 
zation, with the pivoting or central 
point being in one place, prefer- 
ably, the insurance manager. 


In any event, in regard to over- 
all safety and loss prevention, the 
insurance manager has a company- 
wise responsibility 1) To broaden 
the understanding of the cost im- 
plications of loss prevention. 2) To 
learn, and keep informed and give 
advice on safety and loss preven- 
tion practices. 3) To make sure 
the company insurance cost fully 
reflects the results of company 
safety and loss control efforts and 
4) To see that good or bad safety 
or loss prevention experience is 
brought to the attention of man- 
agement at all levels. This then is 
a general statement of the plan- 
ning and control of protection so 
far as physical and personnel con- 


airliner. . . 





Like an airliner, a business transaction isn’t 
worth much until it’s completed ... when your 
invoice is paid. After you’ve made the sale and 
the shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
helps you finish the job . . . completes your 
profit cycle .. . protects your capital investment 
in accounts receivable. 


The one thing that permits deeper market 
penetration is security... the security of com- 
mercial credit insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE facilitates sales progress . . . helps 
you add more new customers, sell more to pre- 
sent customers . . . by elevating lines of credit 
with security and stability. 


Is your credit insurance policy up-to-date? 





Extend your market penetration... your 
profit protection...with American 
Credit Insurance 


Call your insurance agent . . . or our 
local office. Send for informative 
booklet on the many sound advan- 
tages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York, Dept. 33, 
...commercial credit 300 St. Paul PL, Baltimore 2. Md. 


insurance exclusively 


insurance at all in some areas. | since 1893 


M 
(Let me digress here a moment, 
ee | ieee ea Ss, 
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servation is concerned. 


As previously stated, protection 
also includes the protection of the 
assets of the corporation by ade- | 
quate insurance coverage. This 
does not infer that every hazard 
or exposure will be insured. A | 
corporation may be adequately | 
protected even with a sizable self- | 
insurance plan or with the use of | 
very large deductibles, or with no | 
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between self-insurance and non- 
insurance.) Now, we are directed 
toward the third function of a cor- 
porate risk manager. That of cov- 
erage, planning and purchasing. 
What risks are to be insured? or, 
as Shakespeare might have said 
“To insure or not to insure, that is 
the question”. 


Coverage, Planning and Purchasing 

Let’s now take a look at a few of 
the questions which arise in per- 
- sonnel group insurance and em- 
ployee benefits. How workable for 
the organization are the plans 
under consideration? Regardless of 
who will do the actual work, how 
will we accomplish the proposed 
soliciting of enrollments? What are 
the problems of distributing the 
certificates, making changes in 
beneficiaries; helping employees 
file claims, processing and distrib- 
uting checks, processing retire- 
ments? Are the plans under consid- 
eration overly complicated, even 
if the cost and benefits are in line? 
What is involved in processing 
applications, setting up records, 
arranging for payroll deductions, 
checking premium _ statements, 
maintaining retirement and an- 
nuity records, etc? Are the cover- 
age features of the proposed plan 
comparable with other plans cur- 
rently available? Is the coverage 
fairly rated, if not experience 


rated? 

In considering physical property 
insurance, a few of the questions 
mum amount shall we self-insure? 
Are deductibles available or desir- 
able? Shall we attempt blanket 
insurance or shall we itemize each 
location? Shall the locations be 
broken down or itemized as to 
will be: How much or what maxi- 
buildings and inventory? Shall we 
insure for sound value or sound 
value plus depreciation (commonly 
known as replacement insurance) ? 
Shall we insure for fire and ex- 
tended coverage or just for special- 
ized hazard such as_ explosion, 
windstorm, etc.? Do we need 
sprinkler leakage coverage? How 
shall we insure our pressure ves- 
sels and machinery? Do we need 
use & occupancy, profits or extra 
expense insurance? Each location, 
each operation, requires analysis. 


For automobiles, shall we self- 
insure collision and comprehen- 
sive? What liability limits do we 
need? How about medical cov- 
erage? 


For general comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance we have similar 
questions. How much shall the 
limits be for bodily injury and 
property damage? How about the 
many and sundry clauses that can 
become involved in the considera- 
tion of proper protection. That is, 
such clauses as hold harmless, side- 
tract agreements, care, custody and 
control, etc. 


For workmen's compensation in- 
surance we have the question of 
state or provincial funds, self-in- 
surance, or commercial insurance. 
If insurance is purchased, shall it 
be by individual states or by indi- 
vidual divisions or subsidiary? Or 
shall it be a company-wide and a 
centrally administered program. 
All this enters into how the policy 
or policies are written. If the com- 
pany is large enough, shall we 
enter into a retrospective agree- 
ment with the insurer and if we 
do so, shall we include liability 
and automobile with the work- 
men’s compensation? 


Of course, there are other ques- 
tions in other fields of insurance 
such as marine, inland marine, 
aviation, surety bonds, fidelity 
bonds, etc. 


In considering the multitudes of 
questions that arise, it is obvious 
that no one man or even one de- 
partment could make the many 
decisions unaided. The corporate 
insurance manager must rely upon 
many contacts within and without 
his own company. He will consult 
with the engineering department, 
the personnel department, the 
financial or controller’s depart- 
ment, and others to get the answer 
to the questions of what coverage 
is needed. He will consult with the 
insurance companies, agents, brok- 
ers, and state insurance depart- 
ments in deciding between the 


(More on page 49) 





Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


INC. 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 


Summit, New Jersey 
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many forms and rate situations 
available. In the long run, that 
which is best for one particular 
corporation may be entirely inade- 
quate and inefficient for some other. 
Coverage planning is then the most 
important prelude to the actual 
purchase, and its own many chal- 
lenges of negotiating the best for 
the lowest cost. Moving along, we 
arrive at the more time consuming 
day to day administrative function 
of the insurance manager. 


Administration 

The insurance manager in admin- 
istering the corporate insurance 
program must 1) Report and assist 
in adjusting losses and claims. 2) 
Assemble and disseminate infor- 
mation pertaining to company in- 
surance operations. 3) Actually do 
or oversee the insurance account- 
ing and internal allocation of 
insurance costs. 4) Make a periodic 
review and analysis of insurance 
policies for the information and 
guidance of management. 5) Fol- 
low litigations connected with both 
insured and non-insured risks. 6) 
Design or establish forms and pro- 
cedures for the use of operating 
personnel. 7) Keep up to date on 
insurance industry developments. 
8) Advise and assist foreign sub- 
sidiaries on insurance matters. 9) 
Keep the necessary office clerical 
work flowing smoothly, and finally, 
but certainly not least, counsel em- 
ployees on insurance problems. 

In handling the many details of 
administration as outlined above 


the insurance manager if he has a 
large department can delegate 
much of the detailed work but 
never the final responsibility. He 
may also in a greater or lesser 
degree, whether it be a large or 
small company, lean heavily on 
agents, brokers and insurance com- 
panies for advice and guidance. 


Once the insurance contract has 
been negotiated and the order 
placed, certain things follow logi- 
cally. Their being, receipt of the 
binder or the actual policy, the 
authorization of the payment of 
premium charges, the auditing or 
review of the contract to see if 
what was ordered has been re- 
ceived and to determine whether 
there are any technical flaws which 
would impair the coverage and 
complicate the settlement of a loss. 
Policy handling requires record- 
ing, filing, and arrangement to 
have the contract or a copy thereof 
placed in the custody of the proper 
parties, and the allocation of pre- 
mium cost for accounting purposes. 
As the policy remains in effect the 
coverage must be maintained at a 
proper level. If there are require- 
ments such as reports of values or 
changes of exposurers, these must 
be periodically reviewed. If there 
are engineering and _ inspection 
standards that effect the coverage, 
their follow-up may become a part 
of the policy administration. Like- 
wise, if there is a loss, the con- 
tractual terms regarding losses and 
claims must be complied with. 


This matter of handling losses is 
an important part of the insurance 
administration. First and foremost 
is the requirement of a thorough 


understanding of the terms of the 
insurance contract. Secondly, all 
parties concerned, both in the in- 
surance department and through- 
out the company must be familiar 
with what to do in case of loss 
and, of course, prompt submission 
of a complete and well-documented 
claim is fundamental. 


The adjustment of the claim and 
who is responsible for the action 
depends on the company involved. 
But in any event, the insurance 
department must set the pattern 
for behavior and relationship with 
the insurance carriers and their 
adjusting agencies. 


Employee claims present unique 
and rather important personnel 
problems. 


One of the most important and 
difficult problems is that of keep- 
ing up to date. There is a myriad 
of periodical, publication and infor- 
mation crossing the desk of the 
average corporate insurance man- 
ager. It is nearly impossible to read 
it all and still have time to perform 
one’s job. Therefore, we must cull 
and pick. We have a similar prob- 
lem with the many calls for attend- 
ance at meetings, seminars, confer- 
ences, and sometimes speaking 
engagements. In general, to keep 
abreast of insurance industry devel- 
opments, the insurance managers 
rely upon four sources of infor- 
mation. 1) Direct contact with 
company brokers, company repre- 
sentatives and insurance counse- 
lors, 2) Business and insurance 
publications and new services, 3) 


(More on page 50) 
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Risk Management — Hillis 
(From page 49) 


releases and reports of state inspec- 
tion services, rating bureaus, car- 
rier associations, and safety and 
insurance trade organizations of 
various types and 4) organized and 
informal contacts with other cor- 
porate insurance buyers through 
national or local buyer associations. 
To sum it up, we fairly well get 
information where we can, how we 
can, and use that which we get, the 
best we can. 


This matter of information be- 
comes even more difficult when one 
gets into insurance considerations 
for foreign subsidiaries. It’s a real 
problem but in general we pat- 
tern out advice to foreign associ- 
ates based upon what we know 
about U. S. insurance. Unfortu- 
nately, insurance is done in as 
many different ways as there are 
countries in which to do it. So 
there is no general overall set of 
rules that can be followed, but as 
in other things, one does learn with 
experience. 


Records and Reporting 

If the insurance manager is to 
evaluate the company’s exposure 
risk and then be ready to demon- 
strate that the company is properly 
protected, he must be ready to have 
his work evaluated. If for no other 
than this one reason, the insurance 
manager should be most interested 
in seeing that the records he would 
keep for normal considerations also 
properly reflect the quality and 
depth of his work. 


Our company uses a system simi- 
lar to that used by many other 
large buyers of insurance. There is, 
for ready reference, a summary of 
every insurance policy giving the 
amount of insurance, the rate, pre- 
mium paid, all endorsements and 
special conditions as well as a 
chronological history of changes 
made. These summaries are con- 
stantly kept up to date. Each year 
these summaries are audited and 
the year’s experience regarding 
cost and losses are entered. From 
these summaries, we are then able 
to draw that information which is 
needed for a good comprehensive 
annual report of the insurance 
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function of the corporation. 


The foregoing sounds very 
smooth and easy going but I assure 
you that the problems are many. 
Just consider; the reporting form 
policies, the many agents that must 
be contacted for our audit informa- 
tion, the retrospective programs, 
the loss reserves and loss ratio and 
experience calculations. 


The question arises, is it worth 
the effort? In our mind there is no 
doubt that it is worth the effort. 
By this one means alone we are 
constantly reviewing our insur- 
ance buying practices and our in- 
surance requirements. Each year 
when we put the final report 
together, we seem to find items 
and new considerations that have 
either been overlooked or have 
arisen in the interim since the last 
report. 


Such a report also is of consider- 
able value to the higher executives 
in the corporation who must be 
reasonably familiar with what the 
corporation is doing insurance- 
wise. It can also be a good guide 
for other departments in their 
overall considerations. 


As the insurance department 
must either charge the accrued 
insurance to the proper account or 
provide the accounting department 
with the information to do so, it 
is apparent that insurance is 
another overhead that must be 
constantly considered in the com- 
pany’s cost accounting. That is, 
the composite price of its mer- 
chandise, product or service. 


The insurance manager also finds 
that his statistics and reports are 
of considerable interest to insur- 
ance carriers, brokers, inspectors, 
cooperating appraisal services. and 
sometimes, governmental agencies. 
In his negotiations for fair treat- 
ment ratewise, he may find his own 
statistics are the only ones avail- 
able. These statistics can be a 
powerful tool of persuasion to get 
the treatment that is just. The 
larger the corporation, and the 
more self-rating it happens to be, 
the more important is this consi- 
deration. 

There are many detailed reports 
behind the general summarized 


reports. These are inventory re- 
ports for monthly or weekly report- 
ing forms, reports for calculation 
of business interruption insurance 
requirements, reports of injuries 
for calculations of reserves in 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, reports of automobiles by 
territories and by types, reports of 
travel by employees for travel cov- 
erage. There are reports to be 
made for revolving or specific com- 
modity bonds. There are many 
reports in personnel or group insur- 
ance and pension and other benefit 
plans. 


To keep abreast of all of these 
requires certain procedures out- 
lined in fixed operating directives. 
We have tickler files such as expi- 
ration files. Leading the whole 
parade of prompting devices is our 
work calendar. By these prompting 
devices, we attempt to see that all 
of the necessary paper work. gets 
done, and at the right time. The 
problems connected with the 
responsibilities of corporate risk 
management can all be neatly cate- 
gorized by listing them as five dif- 
ferent functions the manager must 
fulfill. 


Risk evaluation 

Protection, planning and 
control 

Coverage, planning and 
purchasing 

Administration 

Keeping of records and 
reporting 


They are all important in keep- 
ing cost down and providing proper 
protection of the corporate assets. 
For the large corporation that is 
self-rating, or nearly self-rating, 
the job of controlling losses consti- 
tutes the best area for reducing 
cost, for after all, every dollar 
received from an insurance com- 
pany must be paid for by premium 
dollars. These premium dollars in- 
clude not only the losses but also 
the profit for the insurance com- 
pany and all of its expenses, as 
well as the commissions for agents 
and brokers. Therefore, for the 
self-rating company or coverage, 
reduced losses are really apparent 
in magnified reduced premium cost. 
This can be one of the greatest 
challenges to the corporate risk 
manager. 
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Woman's Challenge 


TO 


Corporate Insurance 


Paul Gallico, famous author, 
once wrote, “If the girl with a 
job stayed home from work to- 
morrow, the nation would come 
to a standstill, business would 
collapse, nobody would be able 
to find a damned thing. The girl 
with a job is the best dressed 
woman in the world . . . does it 
on nothing flat ... has to be 
right the first time. For years, 
this girl has been America’s 
quiet, unsung heroine of nine 
A.M. to five P.M.” 

But the “unsung” heroine is 
not so “unsung” any more. Some 
20 million women work for a liv- 
ing in this country of ours — 
and each year more and more 
women are being recognized in 
important and key positions — 
and more and more corpora- 
tions are recognizing that abilty 
is not limited to sex! Getting 
ahead in business — is getting 
a bigger and better job... and 
the adage that “there’s always 
room at the top” applies to 
women as well as men. 

The really successful woman 
executive did not just happen. 
She almost always has a great 
talent for human relations — 
and in perhaps no other field of 
endeavor is this quality as ap- 
parent or important as in the 
woman “Corporate Insurance 
Manager.” 

From the very outset of hu- 
manity, woman’s interest and 
instinct has been to PROTECT, 


Management 


to AVOID RISKS for her family 
and home — to buy with pru- 
dence and judgment — whether 
it be the family food, clothing, 
shelter or health ... any of the 
human elements of protection. 

Is it any wonder then, that the 
woman who buys the “insurance 
protection” for corporations is a 
fundamental success from the 
beginning? She is endowed with 
an inate instinct to protect, a 
strong desire to invest that pro- 
tection wisely and adequately — 
and added to these elements, she 
has a very keen sense of respon- 
sibility toward those for whom 
she makes that investment. 

Insurance is in touch with al- 
most every facet of our existence 
today. It keeps in tune with the 
economic and financial pulse of 
our nation — and the universe. 
It seeks to develop at the same 
pace as science and industry. 
It is a SERVICE — and as such, 
women are normally attracted 
to it. 

It would be presumptuous on 
our part to try to evaluate the 
technical training or the per- 
sonal prerequisites needed to be- 
come a corporate insurance man- 
ager. She is — all at once — a 
securities analyst, a mortgage 
and loan supervisor, a real estate 
appraiser, a tax specialist, a pub- 
lic relations advisor, an “expert” 
on health insurance, casualty in- 
surance, fire insurance, marine 
insurance, life insurance, inland 


marine insurance, fidelity insur- 
ance and suretyship. Not least — 
but GREATEST of all — she is 
a human being with an enor- 
mous talent for human relations, 
a facility for expressing herself 
concisely, a gift of welcoming 
responsibility and an inborn ap- 
titude for teamwork. ' 

A few short years ago, there 
were those who might have said 
that “such woman does not ex- 
ist.” But they are wrong. We 
now have in the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management, 
Inc., many such women — all 
recognized by management as 
experts in their field — all rec- 
ognized in their communities as 
women of integrity — all ad- 
mired by their fellow associates 
as WOMEN of responsibility and 
talent. 

To the countless women who 
have reached the top, may they 
continue to succeed. To those 
who have set their sights to the 
goal of Corporate Insurance 
Manager, may they take their 
inspiration from all the ladies 
who pioneered a new field — 
a natural field for women execu- 
tives. The American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc., is 
proud of the many women in 
risk management work — the 
hundreds upon hundreds of “un- 
sung heroines.” 


Linda Burke, Editor 
The National Insurance Buyer 
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Valuation of Property Is 
Discussed at Meeting of 
Minnesota Chapter, ASIM 


At a recent meeting of Minne- 
sota Chapter, ASIM, a panel dis- 
cussion was held on the “Valuation 
of Property.” 

P. W. Kolbe, General Mills, Inc.; 
C. E. Carlson, Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Company; and P. R. Hill, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, were the panel mem- 
bers. 

Each discussed his company’s ap- 
proach to the determination of 
. insurable values, followed by a dis- 
cussion period. 

Since all three of their firms use 
a different approach for evaluating 
property, the members were able 
to thoroughly explore the subject 
and arrive at some conclusions re- 
garding the best methods to be 
followed. 


Maryland Chapter, ASIM, 
Hears Carlton E. Holloway of 
Affiliated Factory Mutual 
Insurance Company 


At a recent meeting of Maryland 
Chapter, ASIM, Carlton E. Hollo- 
way, assistant vice president of 
Affiliated Factory Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, addressed the mem- 
bers on less “Off the Rack” and 
more “Custom-made” insurance 
coverage. 

Mr. Holloway’s speech is sched- 
uled to appear in a future issue of 
The National Insurance Buyer 
since it received such enthusiastic 
comment from the members of 
Maryland Chapter, ASIM. 


“Two Way Street’ Is Topic 
At Meeting of Delaware 
Valley Chapter, ASIM 


Mr. Louis P. Sigel, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Independent Insurance 
Agents and Brokers Association of 
Philadelphia and Suburbs, recently 
spoke before the Delaware Valley 
Chapter of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. 

His topic was “The Two Way 
Street” which included a discus- 
sion of the assistance which the 
corporate insurance buyer can give 
to both the producer and the in- 
surance company. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


8 WEST 40th STREET 
s NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


PETER A. BURKE, Managing Director 


OFFICERS 
1959-1960 


PRESIDENT 

W. HOWARD CLEM 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 
P. ©. Box 2175 

Houston, Texas 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT 

C. HENRY AUSTIN 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ist VICE PRESIDENT 

T. V. MURPHY 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
P. O. Box 537 

Baltimore 3, Maryland 


SECRETARY 


MERRITT C. SCHWENK, JR. 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 


TREASURER 


F. W. NORCROSS 
The Budd Company 


2450 Hunting Park Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


B. W. RAINWATER 
Georgia Power Company 
75 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 


R. S. JOHNSEN 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
4255 Eighth St. 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


ROBERT G. KENAN 

The Southern Natural Gas Company 
Watts Building 

Birmingham 2, Alabama 


EDWARD W. ALSTAETTER II 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
430 East Fifth Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


DARRELL S. AMES 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


West Springfield, Mass. 


A. A. BAKER 
Funk Bros. Seed Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 


ROBERT M. CONE 
General Motors Corporation 
3044 West Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


G. L. FOLEY 

Humble Oil Refining Co. 
P. O. Box 2180 

Houston, Texas 


CHARLES R. GARTON 
Atlantic City Electric Co. 
1600 Pacific Avenue 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


J. G. HARPER 

Northern Electric Company Ltd. 
1050 Beaver Hall Road 
Montreal, P. Q. Canada 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


RALPH W. LOW 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
3 Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


DAVID C. MORRIS 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 5907 

Dallas, Texas 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK HORNBY, JR. 
U. S. Industries, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 


HARVEY HUMPHREY 

Title Insurance & Trust Company 
433 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


RUSS W. HUMPHREY 
Southern Pacific Co. 

65 Market St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


PAUL MacDONALD 
Carling Brewing Company 
9400 Quincy Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


FRED L. MATTSON, JR. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
1410 South West Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


RALPH W. LOW 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
3 Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


GEORGE J. MORRISSEY 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond, Virginia 

ROBERT R. NEILSON 
Morgan Construction Company 


15 Belmont St. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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FRANK W. PENNARTZ 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
2223 E. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD PROUTY 
Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


CHARLES H. THIELE 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
222 West Seventh Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


HENRY A. NEWMAN 

The Andrew Jergens Company 
2535 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


WM. R. QUAY, JR. 
The Coca-Cola Company 
P. O. Drawer 1734 
Atlanta, Georgia 


T. T. REDINGTON, JR. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Republic National Bank Building 
Dallas 21, Texas 


LON VARNADORE 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
Tacoma Building 

Tacoma, Washington 


EDWARD M. WALTON 
Harry P. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Towson, Maryland 


HOWARD T. WEBER 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
900 Farquier Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


A. A. WIDTMANN 

A. O. Smith Corporation 
P. O. Box 584 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


E. R. ZIMMERMAN 

The American Bakeries Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC 


ALABAMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Meetings -Second Thursday, each month. Dinner 7 P.M. 
President-—M. G. Jackson, Vulean Materials Company, Birmingham. 
lice-Pres.—John R. Hall, Southern Services, 
Secy.-Treas.—Harold Wilson 

Birmingham News 
2200 Fourth Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Inc., Birmingham. 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 
Meetings——Fourth Wednesday of each month. 
President—Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr., Georgia State College of Business Admin- 
istration, Atlanta. 
Vice-Pres.— Barney FE: Carnes, Jr., Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta. 
Secy.-Treas.—-Miss Cynthia Wasson 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 
P. O. Box 4899 


Atlanta 2, Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

Mectings—2nd Thursday each month, Bloomington, Illinois. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—H. G. Eckhoff, Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria. 
Vice-Pres.—C. W. Keck, Illinois Power Company, Decatur. 
Secy.-Treas.—_Lewis E. Whisnant 

Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

2060 East Eldorado 

Decatur, Illinois. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER 
Meetings—(Check with Secretary) 
President—Henry C. Merriam, Vellumoid Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Vice-Pres.—Harold F. Keyes, Jr., Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, 
Providence. R. I. 
Treasurer 


Lawrence T. Kane, Riley Stoker Corp. Worcester, Mass. 
Secretary 


Robert Linden, Wyman-Gordon Company 
105 Madison Street 
Worcester 1, Mass. 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER 
Meetings 


3rd Wednesday of each month, except July and August. 6:30 
P.M. dinver. 
President—E. W. Alstaetter, North American Aviation, Inc. Columbus 


Division, Columbus, Ohio. 
Vice-Pres.—Sam Garwood, The Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., 
Columbus 
Treasurer—E. I. Evans, E. I 
Secretary—C. B. Rogers 
The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 
246 North High Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


. Evans & Company, Columbus 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Meetings 
President 

Chicago. 
Vice-Pres. 
Treasurer 


3rd Thursday, each month. September-May. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 

Frank A. O’Shaughnessy, Container Corporation of America, 

Philip B. Gehrke, Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Corp., Chicago. 

Geoffrey J. Burns, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago. 

Secretary—Miss Ann Auerbach 

Goldblatt Brother, Inc. 

333 South State Street 

Chicago, Illinois 
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CINCINNATI AREA INSURANCE MANAGERS 
Meetings—I\st Wednesday each month except July and August. 
12 noon, 
President—Henry A. Newman, The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati. 
Vice-Pres—R. F. Hoeweler, Acme-Newport Steel 
Kentucky. 
Treasurer—Hilliard J. 
Company, Cincinnati. 
Asst. Treas.—Thomas Fisher, The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati. 
Secretary—Robert J. Schiffgen 
Trailmobile Inc. 
31st & Robertson Avenues 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


Luncheon 


Company, Newport, 


Fjord, The Western & Southern Life Insurance 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Monday each month except July and August. Dinner 
President—Paul MacDonald, Carling Brewing Company, Cleveland. 
lice-Pres.—Paul W. Willberg, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 
Treasurer—Clayton R. James, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland. 
Secretary—Miss Julia Sullivan 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 

Akron, Ohio. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 

President—Darrell Ames, Eastern States Farmers’ 
Springfield, Mass. 

“ice-Pres.—Hervey Chevrette, Scovill Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Treasurer—David L. 

Secretary 


Exchange, Inc., West 


Benson, Whitney Chain Company, Hartford, Conn. \ 
Annetta Merlin« 
City of Hartford 
Hartford, Conn. 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 12:00 Noon 
President—R. C. Harrison, American Petrofina, Inc. Dallas 
Vice-Pres.—Charles Swanner, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas 
Treasurer—Larry Wallace, Otis Engineering Corp., Dallas 
Secretary—Miss Annetta M. Johnson 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 
3200 Canton Street 
Dallas, Texas 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Meetings 
President 
Vice Pres. 


3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chester H. Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New 


Jersey. 
Treasurer—F. Joseph Bonanomi, The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Treas.—Edgar C. Jones, Jr., Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Asst. Secy—John D. Laupheimer, General Public Warehouse Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary—John E. Carr 
Penn Fruit Company 
P. O. Box 6122 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—E. Dean Damon, Parke Davis Company, Detroit 
Vice-Pres.—N. H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Treasurer—P. Russell Cole, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary—Robert E. Drewer 

S. S. Kresge Company 
2727 Second Avenue 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC 


HOUSTON SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Mectings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon 11:30 
President—W. A. Holcomb, Jr., Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corporation, 
Houston 
Vice-Pres.—R. C. Lee, Sheffield Division, Armco Steel Corporation, Houston 
Treasurer—William D. Suhr, Bank of the Southwest National Association, 
Houston 
Secretary—Darold Black 
J. Weingarten, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1698 
Houston, Texas 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—B. L. Beninghove, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
Baltimore 
Vice-Pres. 
Towson 
Secy.-Treas-—Richard Sleeper 
Insurance Buyers’ Council 
6803 York Road 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 


Edward M. Walton, Harry T. Campbell Sons Corporation, 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Third Tuesday of each month—September through May. Dinner 
6:30 P.M. 
President—L. E. Thompson, Green Giant Company, Le Sueur, Minn. 
Vice-Pres.—Allan D. Brosius, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
neapolis, Minn. 
Secy.-Treas.—M. Scott Rhodes 
Owatonna Canning Company 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 


Min- 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—3rd Thursday, October through May. Luncheon 12 Noon. 
President—H. H. Cowan, Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal. 
Vice-Pres.—Alan A. Sharp, Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Ltd., Montreal. 
Secy.-Treas.—Glen Buchanan 
The Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
600 Dorchester Street West 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 

Mectinags—4th Thursday, each month, except July and August. 
12:30 P.M. 

President—Robert B. Schellerup, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation, New 
York, N.Y. 

1st Vice-Pres.—Donald W. Berry, The Borden Company, New York, N.Y. 

2nd Vice-Pres.—James S, Southwick, Ethyl Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

Treasurer—Robert S. Gyory, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York, 
my 


Luncheon 


Secretary—Raymond A. Severin, 
American Metal Climax, Inc. 
61 Broadway 


New York 6, N.Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—H. Langdon Hilleary, Standard Oil Company of 
Francisco 
Vice-Pres.—Justin A. Crockwell, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San 
Francisco 
Treasurer—Lee J. Hidlebaugh, The Bank of California, N.A., San Francisco 
Secretary—Frank W. Ahlert 
The Western Pacific Railroad Co. 
526 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


California, San 
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OREGON CHAPTER 


Meetings—1st Wednesday of each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—R. E. Marcy, The First National Bank of Oregon, Portland. 
Vice-Pres.—Fred L. Mattson, Jr., West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland. 
Secy.-Treas.—Ed Bolin, 
Northwest Natural Gas Company 
920 S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon. 


INSURANCE BUYER'S ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 


Meetings—Alternate Tuesdays, September through May. 
President—Ralph W. Low, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
1st Vice-Pres.—Gerard O. Griffin, Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
2nd Vice-Pres.—S. J. Prentice, Jr., Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
Treasurer—Leo F. Kane, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh. 
Assistant Secretary—R. G. Morton, Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh. 
Secretary—Thomas G. Noel 

The Rust Engineering Company 

930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 

Pittsburgh, 22 Pa. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Wednesday of each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Waldo W. Powers, Signal Oil and Gas Company, Los Angeles 
Vice-Pres.—M. J. Bowman, American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles 
Treasurer—Norman Horney, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Vernon 
Secretary—Steve Culibrk 
Citizens National Bank 
457 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TORONTO INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—(To Be Announced) 
President—J. G. Hird, The Robert Simpson Company Limited 
Vice-Pres.—Don M. Stuart, Canada Packers Limited 
Treasurer—Fred A. Morley, Famous Players Canadian Corporation Limited 
Secretary—Harold Muir 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 


Meetings—Please check with Secretary for place and date 
President—George J. Morrisey, Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, Va. 
Vice-Pres.—Gaither T. Newnam, Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Treasurer—John W. Fox, Duke Power Company, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Secretary—James R. Thomas 

Virginia Department of Highways 

1221 East Broad Street 

Richmond 19, Va. 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


Meetings—-Second Tuesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Don Rader, Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham. 
lice-Pres.—E. B. Paris, Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle. 
Treasurer—Robert N. Knight, Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle. 
Secretary—Robert J. Cotter 

Simpson Timber Company 

1010 White Building 

Seattle 1, Washington 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 
Meetings—Last Thursday each month, except June, July, August. 
President—Joseph R. Hilmer, S. ©. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 
Vice-Pres.—Karl F. Abendroth, Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—Joseph A. Hussa, The First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 
Secretary—Robert E. Krause 

Briggs & Stratton Corp. 

2711 North 13th Street 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Roster Of Member Companies 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama Gas Corporation 
Alabama Power Company 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
The Birmingham News 

EBSCO Industries 

Gulf States Paper Corporation 
Herbert Construction Company 
Ingalls Iron Works Company 
Jack Cole Company 

Saunders Truck Leasing Co. 
Southern Natural Gas Company 
Southern Services, Inc. 

Vulcan Materials Company 
Western Grain Company 


ATLANTA 

American Art Metals Company 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 

Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 

Georgia Power Company 

H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Georgia Division) 

McDonough Construction Company 

Mead-Atlanta Paper Company 

National Manufacture & Stores 
Corporation 

Rich’s Incorporated 

Southern Airways Company 

Southern Airways, Inc. 

Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Central Illinois Light Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Laesch Dairy Company 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

Steak & Shake 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Secretary’s Office-Risk 
Management) 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Rice Barton Corp. 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Srate Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America (Property and Liability 
Insurance Branch) 

The Vellumoid Company 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Company 


CENTRAL OHIO 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
Arthur I. Vorys 

Battelle Memorial Institute 
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Clark Industries 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 

Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

E. I. Evans & Company 

The Jaeger Machine Company 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 

F. & R. Lazarus & Company 

The Mead Corporation 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
(Columbus Division) 

Ormet Corporation 

Ranco, Incorporated 

The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 

The Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 

Abbott Laboratories 

Acme Steel Company 

Admiral Corporation 

Aldens Inc. 

American Bakeries Company 
American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Marietta Company 
Automatic Electric Company 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Beatrice Foods Company 

Bell and Howell Company 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Bureau of Safety 

Butler Brothers 

A. M. Castle & Company 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

The Celotex Corporation 
Central Fibre Products Company 
Chemetron Corporation 

= Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 


oO. 
City Products Corporation 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Collins Radio Company 


Continental Ill. Nat’?l] Bank & Trust Co. 


of Chicago 
Container Corporation of America 
Consolidated Foods Corporation 
Crane Company 
Cuneo Press, Inc. 
Curtiss Candy Co. 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 
General American Transportation 
Company 
General Dynamics Corporation 
(Liquid Carbonic Division) 
General Finance Corporation 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 
Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Edward Hines Lumber Company 
Hammond Organ Company 
Harper-Wyman Company 
Illinois Tool Works 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Inland Steel Company 
International Harvester Co. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 

Kawneer Company 

Kester Solder Company 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Link-Belt Company 

Magnafiux Corporation 


Marshall Field & Company 

Masonite Corporation 

Material Service Corporation 

The Meyercord Co. 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

Motorola, Inc. 

National Standard Company 

National Tea Co. 

Natural Gas Pipeline of America 

Northern Trust Company 

Northwestern University 

Pabst Brewing Company 

Passavant Hospital 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 

Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. 

Pure Oil Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Box Co. 

John Sexton & Company 

Simoniz Company 

Skil Corporation 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

G. D. Searle & Co. 

Charles A. Stevens & Company 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 

The Tribune Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

United States Gypsum Company 

Victor Adding Machine Co. 

Victor Chemical Works 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

The Willett Company 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


CINCINNAT!? 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Armco Steel Corporation 

G. A. Avril Company 

The Baldwin Piano Company 

Bardes Corporation 

Burger Brewing Company 

Burkhardt’s 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

= & Suburban Bell Telephone 
0. 

The Dawson-Evans Construction Co. 

The Drackett Company 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 

The Foy Paint Company 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Robert Gould Company 

The Hamilton Foundry, Inc. 

The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 

The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Com- 


pany 
The Ohio River Company 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co 
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The Sorg Paper Co. 

Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Co. (General Insurance Committee) 

The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 


CLEVELAND 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

E. W. Bliss Company 

Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 

Carling Brewing Company 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 

The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company 

Cleveland Pneumatic Industries, Inc. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

The Halle Brothers Company 

Harris-Intertype Corp. 

Industrial Rayon Cervoration 

The Hoover Company 

Hupp Corporation 

The North American Coal Corp. 

Oblebay Norton Company 

The Parker Hannifin Corporation 

Rubbermaid Incorporated 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Towmotor Corporation 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY 

City of Hartford 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Eureka Williams Corp. 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Hartford Gas Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 

The New Britain Machine Co. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
United Aircraft Corp. 
Veeder-Root Incorporated 
Whitney Chain Company 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 

Ambassador Oil Corporation 

American Petrofina, Inc. 

Austin Bridge Company 

Bell Helicopter Corporation 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Cabot Carbon Co. 

Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc. 

Carrier-Bock Company 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 

Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Comet Rice Mills 

Community Public Service Co. 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Delta Drilling Company 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Frankfort Oil Company 

The Frito Company 

General American Oil Co. of Texas 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 

Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 

Lone Star Gas Company 

Lone Star Steel Company 

Magnolia Petroleum Company 

Morton Foods, Inc. 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

The Schoellkopf Company 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Otis Engineering Corp. 

Dr. Pepper Company 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Rowan Drilling Company, Inc. 

Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Delivery Service 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 


The Times Herald Printing Company 
The T X L Oil Corporation 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


Alan Wood Steel Company 

american Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bargain City, U.S.A., Inc. 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Delaware Power & Light Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Coal Company 

General Public Warehouse Company, 
Inc. 

Hercules Powder Company 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation 

Levitt & Sons 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 

Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Philadelphia Gas Works 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Condenser Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

Sandura Company 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 

South Chester Tube Company 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 

The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 

Acheson Industries, Inc. 

Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Blower Corporation 

American Motors Corporation 

Bull Dog Electric Products Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

D. W. G. Cigar Corp. 

Darin & Armstrong, inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Harvester Company 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Evans Products Company 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 

King-Seeley Corporation 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

T.yon Incorporated 

R. C. Mahon Company 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
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Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
Micromatic Hone Corporation 
Mueller Brass Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 
National Bank of Detroit 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

R. L. Polk & Company 

Square D Company 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, inc. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


HOUSTON 

Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 

Anderson Clayton & Company 

Bank of the Southwest 

Brown and Root, Inc. 

Brown Oil Tools, Inc. 

H. E. Butt Grocery Co. 

F. A. Callery, Inc. 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 

Collins Construction Co. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Duncan Coffee Co. 

Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 

Fish Services Corporation 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 

Homco 

Hughes Tool Co. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 

Johnston Testers - 

National Lead Company, Baroid Division 

Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

J. Ray McDermott & Company 

Reed Roller Bit Co. 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 

River Oaks Corporation 

San Jacinto Petroleum Corp. 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Texas Manufacturing Association 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Tuboscope Company 

Uncle Ben’s, Inc. 

Union Carbide Chemical Company 

United Carbon Company 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Win Hawkins Drilling Company 


MARYLAND 

Army & Air Force Exchange Service 
The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

Catalyst Research Corporation 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 
The Davison Chemical Corporation 
Ellicott Machinery Corporation 

L. Greif & Bro., Inc. 

Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Merchants Terminal Corp. 
Montgomery County, Maryland 

The National Brewing Co. 
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Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 
Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 
Cargill, Incorporated 
College of St. Thomas 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Minnesota 
The Creamette Co. 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
Coast to Coast Stores— 

Central Organization, Inc. 
The Economics Laboratories, Inc. 
Flour City Brush Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Fitger Brewing Company 
Fullerton Lumber Company 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
M. A. Gedney Company 
General Mills, Inc. 
Green Giant Company 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Industrial Aggregate Co. 
International Milling Company 
Josten Manufacturing Company 
Landers-Norblom-Christenson Co 
Maple Island, Inc. 
Mayo Clinic 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis Brewing Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Munsingwear, Inc. 
Nash-Finch Company 
Northern Ordnance Inc. 
Northrup-King & Company 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
W. S. Nott Company 
Owatonna Canning Company 
Owatonna Tool Co. 
M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 

Minnesota 
F. H. Peavey & Company 
The Pillsbury Company 
Red Owl Stores, Inc. 
Rochester Dairy Cooperative 
St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co 
J. L. Shiely Company 
Super Valu Stores, Inc. 
Toro Manufacturing Company 
Waldorf Paper Products Company 
Western Oil and Fuel Company 
Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 
Belding Corticelli Limited 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
(1956) Limited 
Canada Cement Company Limited 
Canada Iron Foundries, Limited 
Canadair Limited 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
Canadian General Transit Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Industries Limited 
Canadian International Paper Company 
Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Marconi Company 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 
Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
Dominion Glass Company Limited 
Dominion Textile Company Limited 
Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd. 
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The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 

Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 

Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 

Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 

Molsons Brewery Limited 

Northern Electric Company, Limited 

Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 

Quebec Power Company 

Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 

Seven-Up Montreal Ltd. 

Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 

The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 

Southern Canada Power Co. Ltd. 

Standard Chemical Limited 

Steinberg’s Limited 

Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 

The Aeroflex Corporation 

Alexander’s Department Stores, Inc. 

Allied Chemica! Corporation 

Allied Maintenance Corporation 

Allied Stores Corporation 

Amerace Corporation 

America Corporation 

American Airlines 

American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 

American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Management Association 

American Metal Climax, Inc. 

American News Co., Inc. 

The American Oil Company 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

The American Thread Company 

Anaconda Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Arabian American Oil Company 

Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Avco Corporation 

Avon Products, Inc. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 

Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 

Best Foods Division of Corn Products 
Company 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 

Blades & Macaulay 

The Borden Company 

Bristol Myers Company 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The California Oil Company 

Canada Dry Corporation 

John J. Casale, Inc. 

Celanese Corporation of America 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 

The Chemstrand Corporation 

Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 

Ciba States Limited 

Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 

City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 

Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Columbian Carbon Company 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation 

Commonwealth Services, Inc. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Consolidated Cigar Corp. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 

Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Continental Grain Company 

Corporate Advisors, Iné. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Daystrom, Inc. 

Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 


Dugan Brothers, Inc. 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Esso Research and Engineering Company 
El Paso Natural Gas Company 
Electrolux Corporation & 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
The First National City Bank of 

New York 
The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
Foster-Wheeler Corp 
Robert Gair Co., Inc.—Division 

of Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
General Baking Company 
General Dynamics Corporation ’ 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 
W. R. Grace & Company 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
Guaranty Trust Company 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
M. & M.’s Candies, A Division of 

Food Manufacturers, Inc. 
Hess, Inc. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Imperial Color Chemical & Paper Corp. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johnson & Johnson 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Kentile, Inc. 
Keuffel & Esser Company 
Knickerbocker Construction Co. 
S. H. Kress & Co. ¥ 
Lerner Stores Corp. 
Lever Brothers Co. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
The Lummus Company 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
Philip Morris Incorporated 
Muzak Corporation 
National Biscuit Company 
National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
National Starch Products, Inc. 
The Nestle Company 
J. J. Newberry Company 
New York Herald-Tribune 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 
Pan American World Airways. Inc. 
Pan American International Oil Co. r 
S. B. Penick & Co. 
J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes. Inc. 
The Port of New York Authority 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Riegel Paper Corporation 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. 
Shein’s Express 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Company ' 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
J. P. Stevens & Co.. Inc. 
Sun Chemical Corporation 
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Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Union Carbide Corporation 

United Aircraft Corp. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


U. S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel General Service Company 
United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Vick Chemical Company 

Walworth Company 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 

Western Electric Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 

Yale Transport Corporation 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

American Trust Company 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California State Dental Association 

California Self-Insurers Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

East Bay Municipal Utility District 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust 
Company 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Honolulu Oil Corporation 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

Lando Products, Inc. 

Lenkurt Electric Company, Inc. 

Leslie Salt Company 

Long Stores 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Permanente Cement Company 

Port of Oakland 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

Transocean Air Lines 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

University of California 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 

Wells Fargo Bank 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OREGON 

The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Companv 

— River Packers Association, 
ne. 

The First National Bank of Portland 


Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Company 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Company 
Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 
The United States National Bank 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
White Stag Manufacturing Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 

Aluminum Company of America 

Blaw-Knox Company 

Callery Chemical Company 

John F. Casey Company 

Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. — 

Crucible Steel Company of America 

Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Light Company 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 

Edgewater Steel Company 

Eichleay Corporation 

Elliott Company 

Equitable Gas Company 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 

Mine Safety Appliances Company 

Mobay Chemical Co. 

G. C. Murphy Company 

The National Steel Corporation 

The National Supply Company 

The National-U.S. Radiator Corporation 

Neville Chemical Company 

Pennsylvania-Transformer Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 

Pittsburgh Forgings Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corporation 

Pittsburgh Steel Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

The Rust Engineering Company 

Schaefer Equipment Company 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 

Watson-Standard Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 

Aerojet General Corporation 

Arrowhead and Puritas Water Inc. 

Baker Oil Tools. Inc. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company 

Belridge Oil Company 

Blue Diamond Corporation 

C. F. Braun & Co. 

California Bank 

Carnation Company 

Citizens National Bank 

Consolidated Rock Products Co. 

Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U. S. Steel Corporation 

The Copley Press. Inc. 

Cyprus Mines Corporation 

Desilu Productions, Inc. 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 

Ehrhart & Associates. Inc. 

The Flintkote Company 
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(Pioneer Division) 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 
The Garrett Corporation 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Global Van Lines, Inc. 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
The Alfred Hart Company 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Loew’s Incorporated 
Latchford Glass Company 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Marquardt Corporation 
The May Company 
The McCulloch Corporation 
Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 
Monolith Portland Cement Company 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corporation 
Owl Enterprises 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Ramo-Woolridge Division 
Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 
Tidewater Oil Company 
Griffith Company 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
Rohr Aircraft Corporation 
San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Security First National Bank 
Signal Oil & Gas Company 
Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 
Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 
Sun Lumber Company 
Superior Oil Company 
Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Union Bank 
Union Oil Company of California 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
Von’s Grocery Company 
Western Airlines, Inc. 
M. H. Whittier Company 


TORONTO INSURANCE BUYERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 

a of Canada, 
Ltd. 

Alsco Products of Canada, Ltd. 

The Board of Home Missions 
(The United.Church of Canada) 

Brewers’ Warehousing Co., Ltd. 

The British American Oil Co., Ltd. 

Canada Bread Co., Ltd. 

Canada Life Assurance Company 

Canada Packers, Ltd. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 

Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Motorways Management 
Corp. Ltd. 

Canadian Oil Companies, Limited 

Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 

Coca-Cola, Ltd. 

Combined Enterprises, Ltd. 

The Consumers’ Gas Company 

Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 

Dominion Stores Limited 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 

Famous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

General Steel Wares Limited 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario 

Imperial Oil. Ltd. 

John Inglis Co., Ltd. 
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international Harvester Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 

S. S. Kresge Company, Ltd. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd. 

Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 

Moore Corporation Limited 

National Trust Company, Ltd. 

Nestle (Canada) Ltd. 

A. S. Nicholson and Son Limited 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

Philips Electronics Industries, Ltd. 

Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Ltd. 

The Proctor & Gamble Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Reichhold Chemical (Canada) Limited 

A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd. 

Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Simoniz Company Limited 

The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 

The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Terminal Warehouses, Ltd. 

The Toronto General Trusts Corp. 

Toronto Transit Commission 

Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 

Union Carbide Canada Limited 

Ventures Limited 

Victory Soya Mills, Ltd. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 

Duke Power Company 

Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 

Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

National Fruit Product Company, Inc. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. 

Noland Company, Inc. 

Overnite Transportation Company 

RF & P Railroad Company 

Reynolds Metals Company 

Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Cooperative 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 

Virginia Department of Highways 

Virginia Electric & Power Company 


WASHINGTON 


Alaska Packers Association 

Boeing Airplane Company 

General Construction Company 

Halferty Canneries, Inc. 

Ketchikan Pulp Company 

New England Fish Company 

Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 

Pacific Car and Foundry Company 

Pacific Gamble Robinson Co. 

Peoples National Bank of Washington 

Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 

Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock 
Company 

Puget Sound Power & Light Company 

Seattle First National Bank 

Simpson Timber Company 

University Properties, Inc. 

West Coast Airlines, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Whiz Fish Products Company 

Howard S. Wright Construction Company 


WISCONSIN 

Albert Trostel & Sons Company 

Allen-Bradley Company 

American Can Company 
(Marathon Division) 

Amity Leather Products Co. 

Basic Products Corporation 

Baso, Inc. 

Briggs & Stratton Corporation 

J. I. Case Company 
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Chain Belt Company 

Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Downing Box Company 

First Wisconsin National Bank 

Globe-Union, Inc. 

Harnischfeger Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kurth Malting Company 

Ladish Co. 

Line Material Industries, 
McGraw-Edison Company 

Outboard Marine Corporation 

Miller Brewing Company 

Milprint, Inc. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Rhea Manufacturing Co. 

Ed. Schuster & Co. Inc. 

Schuster Construction Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 





NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 
Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 


Arizona 
Hughes Aircraft Company 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Connecticut 
The United States Time Corporation 


Florida 
Mercury Motor Express, Inc. 
Ryder System, Inc. 


Illinois 

Barber-Greene Company 

Deere & Company 

Granite City Steel Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiana 
Insurance Audit & {nspection Co. 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 

Boeing Airplane Company 
(Wichita Division) 

The Carey Salt Company 


Louisiana 

The California Company 

Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
United Gas Corporation 


Maine 

Central Maine Power Company 
Great Northern Paper Co. 

John H. Magee 


Massachusetts 

Boston Housing Authority 

C. H. Sprague & Son Company 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 


Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Missouri 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 

May Department Stores Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Standard Milling Company 

The Seven-Up Company 

Union Electric Company 


New Jersey 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Merck & Company Inc. 


New York 


Carrier Corporation 

Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc. 

Corning Glass Works 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

Will & Baumer Candle Company 


Ohio 
The American Crayon Company 
The Ohio Oil Company 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company 


Pennsylvania 


Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. 
Titan Metal Manfacturing Co. 
Division of Cerro de Pasco Corp. 


Rhode Island 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 


Tennessee 


Hardwick Stove Company 
Rich’s Incorporated 


Vermont 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Co. (Prop- 
erty & Liability Insurance Dept.) 


Washington, D.C. 


National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 


West Virginia 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company 


Wisconsin 

A. Geo. Schulz Company 

Fred Rueping Leather Company 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


Canada 

British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 

Western Canada Breweries Limited 


France (Paris) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Puerto Rico 
Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Inc. 


Venezuela (Caracas) 
Mr. William Cole 
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No matter what, where 
or how much the risk... 


the man froin AIU is a/ways ready 
to serve your interests outside the U.S.A. 
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| U AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Boston « Chicago « Dallas * Denver * Houston « Los Angeles + Miami 


« New Orleans 
San Francisco * Seattle 


New York ° Portland Tulsa ° Washington 











Insuring a hazardous installation 
of oil pipeline over the Bolivian Andes 


At an altitude of 14,000 feet, the rarefied air and rugged terrain 
of the Bolivian Andes prove uncommon difficulties for men and 
machines in laying lines for piping oil from interior fields to the sea— 
and a severe challenge to modern insurance protection. 

In this, as well as every other sector of the globe, qualified 
Marsh & McLennan representatives are developing coverages for 
their clients in all types of unusual situations. Problems of liability 
and values at risk are being solved with an informed, 
professional approach—with analysis and engineering On the job 


based on our broad experience. wherever a 


by ’ , 
Whether at home or in the world’s far places, sents Sain 
is at stake 


Marsh & McLennan insurance services go beyond 
traditional service of a broker or agent to include 
safety and rate engineering, research, loss service 

and impartial counsel. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 
INCORPORATED 
Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES ¢ AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Franasco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth 
Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 


Oakland San Diego Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 














